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WO” 
SAMUEL LESINGHA M, 105 


Treaſurer of St. 7. bomas's Hoſpital. 


SIR, 


x t$X%*ODESTY and Self-diffdente 
M are the allowed CharaQerif= 
— ticks of Self- Knowledge. Tf then 
my preſuming to addreſs this Piece 
to you may ſeem to diſcover more 
Aſſurance and Self- confidence than be- 
comes a true Acquaintance with the 
Subject I write upon, I have only this 
to vs z your known Condeſcenſion and 
— Az Candour 


ir DEDICATION. 


Candour have encouraged that Preſump- 
tion: nor can any Thing animate an 
Addreſs of this Nature more, than an 

Aſſurance that the Perſon to whom it 

is made, has ſo good an Underſtanding 
in the practical Part of this Subject, as 
will incline him to excuſe the Defects 


that may appear, in the Management 
of 1 it. 


But after all, Sir, my own Profi- 
ciency in this Science is ſo poor, that I 
dare not be confident I am not wrong 
in my Views, with which I deſire 
this ſmall Trat may appear under 
pour Patronage. That it may have a 
Refuge from the Petulence of Conſure, 
an Encouragement in the Publication, 
and I, at the ſame Time, an Opportu- 
nity of teſtifying my grateful. Senſe of 
many. paſt, Favours, are my open and 
avowed. Ends herein. But ſtill, whe- 
ther an Ambition to be known to the 
World under the A of your 


F riend- 


— 
LE 


7 % 


DEDICATION. 


Friendſhip be not the ſecret and true 
Motive, I cannot be certain, 


However, if in this Point 1 may be 
miſtaken, there is another in which I 


think I cannot; and that is, that it is at 
leaſt a pardonable Ambition; in which 


I ſhall certainly ſtand acquitted by every 
one who knows your CharaQer, -the 


Delicacy of your Taſte in the Choice 
of Friends, and the real Honour it does 


to thoſe you are pleaſed to admit into 
that Number, 


But even this, Six, your Penetra- 


tion will ſoon diſcover to proceed from 


the ſame Vanity I before ſuſpected my- 
ſelf to be guilty of. And the World 
will judge, that I ſpeak it rather to do 


myſelf Honour than you. However, I 


am beforehand with them in the Ob- 


ſervation. And that I may not be 
tempted, in this Addreſs, to enhance 


your Character (according to the uſual 
IV A 3 S.tile 


vi DEDICATION. 


Stile of Dedications) in order to do 


Honour to my own, and at once op- 


preſs your Modeſty and expoſe my Va- 
nity, I ſhall put an End to it, without 
ſo much as attempting to deſcribe a 
Character, which I ſhall, howevet, al- 


ways aim to imitate. 


But that you may continue to adorn 


that publick and uſeful Station you are 
in, and long live a Patron and Pattern of 
ſolid and diſintereſted Virtue ; and that 


your many charitable Offices, and good 
Works on Earth, may meet with a large 


and late Reward in Herten, is the hearty 


Prayer of, 
8 1 R. 


7 our much obliged, and 


very bumble Servant, 


8 Jan. 31, 
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PREFACE. 


FR HE Subjedt of the OY Trea- 
tiſe is of great Importance; and 

yet I do not remember to have 
3 ſeen it cultivated with that Pre- 
ciſion, Perſpicuity and Force, with which 


many other Moral and Theological Themes 


have been managed. And indeed it is but 


rarely that we find it profeſſedly and fully 
recommended to us, in a ſet and regular 


Diſcourſe, either from the Pulpit or the 
Preſs. This Confideration, together with 


a full Perſuaſion of its great and extenſive 


Uſefulneſs, hath excited the preſent At- 


tempt, to render it more familiar to che 
Minds of Chriſtians. 


Mr. Baxter indeed has a Treatiſe upon 


this Subject; intitled, The Miſchief of Self- 


ignorance, and the Benefit of Self-acquarntance. 
And I freely acknowledge ſome Helps I re- 


ceived from him. But he hath handled it 


Keearding to his Manner) in ſo lax and 


9444 diffuſe 


will "The PREPAC'E: 


+ many Things 


others hit ee n $I to it, and ſkim- 
ming over ſome with a too ſuperficial] No- 
tice, that I own I found myſelf much diſap- 


pointed in what I expected in him. And 


was convinced that ſomething more correct, 
nervous and methodical War ene on this 
Subject. 3 


I am far from having the Vanity to think | 


that this, which I now offer to the Publick, 


is intirely free from thoſe Faults which I 
have remarked in that pious and excellent 
Author; and am ſenſible, that if I do not 
fall under a much heavier Cenſure myſelf, 
it muſt be owing to the great Candour of 


my Reader; which he will be convinced I 
have ſome Title to, if he but duly confider 


the Nature and Extent of the Subject. For 
it is almoſt 1mpoſlible to let the Thoughts 

run freely upon ſo copious and comprehen- 
ſive a Theme, in order to do Juftice to it, 
without taking too large a Scope in ſome 
Particulars that have a cloſe Connexion with 
it: as | fear I have done (Part I. Chap. XIV.) 


concerning the Knowledge, Guard and Go- . 
vernment 'of the Thoughts. 


But there is a great Difference between a 


ſhort, occaſional and uſeful Digreſſion, and a 
wide Rambling from the Subjeft, by follow- 


ing the Impulſe of a luxuriant Fancy. A 
en Taſte can nn, excuſe the latter: 
3 


Tze PREFACE. it 
though it may be content the Author ſhould 
== a few Flowers out of the common 

oad, provided he ſoon returns into it 
again. 


This brings to my Mind another Thing, 


for which, 1 am ſure, 1 have great Reaſon Ml 


fo crave the Reader's Indulgence and that 
Is, the free Uſe I have made of fore of the 
antient Heathen Writers in marginal 
Quotations, which I own looks like an Of- 
tentation of Reading, which I always ab- 
horred. But it was converſing with thoſe 
Authors that firſt turned my Thoughts — 
this Subject. And the Senſe 1 rgs 
with in moft of their Aphoriſms and Seel. : 
ments, gave me an Eſteem for them ; and 
made it difficult for me to refift the Temp- 5 
tation of tranſcribing ſeveral of them, which 
I thought pertinent to the Matter in Hand. 
But after all, I am aſhamed to fee what an 
old-faſhioned Fi igure they make in the 
Margin. However, if the Reader thinks 
they will too much interrupt the Coutſe of 
the Subject, he may intirely omit them: 
tho' by that means he will perhaps loſe the 
Benefit of ſome of the fineſt Sentiments 1 in 
the Book. 
I remember a wol Writer, 1 have 
very lately read, is grievouſly offended with 
Mr. Aadiſon for ſo much as mentioning the 
Name of Plato, and preſuming in one of 
his Speators to deliver his Notions of Hu- 
. e 


x: The PREFACE. 
mour in a Kind of Allegory, after the Man- 
ner of that Greek Author; which he calls a 
22 Met bod of trifling, introduced under 4 
ep Oftentation of Learning, which deſerves the 
. Rebuke (a). And perhaps a more ſe- 
| vere one was never given upon ſo ſmall a 
' Provocation. From Gentlemen of ſo re- 
fined and delicate a Taſte I can expect no 
Mercy. But the Publick is to judge, whe- 
ther this be not as culpable an Affection 2 
as the contrary one, which prevailed ſo 
de in the laſt Century, 
One great View I had in mine Eye when 
I put theſe Thoughts together, was the Be- 
nefit of Youth, and eſpecially thoſe of them 
that are Students and Candidates for the Sa- 


cred Miniſtry ; for which they will find no 


Science more immediately neceſſary (next 
to a good Acquaintance with the Word of 
GOD) than that which is recommended to 
them in the following Treatiſe ; to which 
every Branch of human Literature is ſubor- 
dinate, and ought to be ſubſervient. For cer- 
tain it is, the great End of Philoſophy, both 
Natural and Moral, is to #now ourſelves, and 
to know GOD. 7. he hi gheſt Learning is 10 be 
wiſe, and the greateſt Wi em is to be good; as 
Marcus Antoninus ſomewhere obſerves. 

It has often occurred. to my Mind in di- 
| geſting my ee 80 this . 
what 


65 ) See Intredublion 10 an 05 y towards Sing the fin. Standard 
* *. & c. pag. 20, 21. 
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what a Pity it is that this moſt uſeful Science 
fhould be ſo generally neglected in the mo- 

dern Methods of Education; and that Pre- 
ceptors and Tutors, both in publick and pri- 
vate Seminaries of Learning, ſhould forget 
that the forming the Manners is more neceſ- 
ſary to a finiſhed Education than furniſhing 
the Minds of Youth. Socrates, who made all 
bis Philoſophy ſubſervient to Morality (b, was 


-= — nne —_———— 


of this Sentiment; and took more Pains to 


rectify the Tempers, than repleniſh the Un- 
derſtandings of his Pupils ; and looked upon 
all Knowledge as uſeleſs Speculation, that 
was not brought to this End, to make us 
toi ſer and better Men. And without doubt, if 


in the Academy the Youth has once happily 


learned the great Art of managing his Tem- 
per, governing his Paſſions, and guarding 
| Fis Foibles, he will find a more ſolid Advan- 
tage from it in After-life, than he could ex- 
pect from the beſt Acquaintance with all. 
the Syſtems of ancient and- modern Philo- 
ſophy.. 5 
"It was a very juſt and ſenſible Anſwer; 
which Ape/ilaus, the Spartan King, returned 
to one who aſked him, What it was in which 
Youth ought principally to be inflrufted ? He re- 
| plied, that which they have moſt need to prac- 
tiſe when they. are Men (c). Were this ſingle 


| (6b) Totam philoſophiam revocavit ad mores, Sen. Epift. 72. 
(e) See Plutarch's Laconic Apothegms under the Word Aye- 
Haut. | 
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Rule but carefully attended to in the Me- 
| thod of Education, it might probably be 
conducted in a Manner much more to the 
Advantage of our Youth than it ordinarily 


18. For as Dr. Fuller obſerves, that Pains 


we take in Books or Arts, which treat of Things 
remote from the Uſe of Life, is but a bufy Idle- 

xe/s (d). And what is there in Life which 
Youth will have more frequent Occaſion to 
practiſe than this? What is there which they 
afterwards more regret the Want of? What 


- 3s there in which they want more Directi 


on and Aſſiſtance than the right Govern- 
ment of their Paſſions and Prezudices ? And 
what more proper Seaſon to receive thoſe 
Aſſiſtances, and to lay a Foundation for this 
difficult but very important Science, than 
the early Part of Youth? _ 

It may be ſaid, it is properly the Ot. 
« fice — Care of Parents to watch over 
« and correct the Tempers of their Chil- 
« dren in the firſt Years of their Infancy, 
when it may eaſieſt be done.” But if 
it be not done effectually then, (as it very 
ſeldom is) there is the more Neceſſity for it 
afterwards. But the Truth is, it is the pro- 

per Office and Care of all who have the 
Thee of Youth, and ought to be looked 
upon as the moſt important and neceſſary 
Part: of Education. 

It was the Obſervation of a great Divine 


3 and Reformer, that be who acquires bis Learn- 


7 ing 
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ing at the Expence of bis Morals is the worſe for 
bis Education (e). And we may add, that he 


who does not improve his Temper, together 
with his Underſtanding, is not much the 


better for it. For he ought to meaſure his 
in Science by the Improvement of 
his Morals; and remember that he is no 
further a learned NMian than he is a wiſe and 
5 Man; and that he cannot be a finiſhed 
hil oſopher till he is a Cbriſtian ((). 
But whence is it that moral Philoſophy, 

| which was ſo carefully cultivated in the an- 
tient Academy, ſhould be forced in the 
modern to give place to natural, that was 
originally deſigned to be ſubſervient to it? 
Which is to exalt the Handmaid into the 
Place of the Miſtreſs (g). This appears not 
only a prepoſterous, but a pernicious Me- 
thod of Inſtitution. For as the Mind takes 


a Turn of Thought in future Life, ſuitable 


to the Tincture it hath received in Youth, 


( Qui proficit in literis et deficit in moribus, non proficit ſed 


deficit. Oecolampadius. See Hiſt. of Pep. Vol. ii. p. 337. 


(f) Te in ſcientia profeeiſſe credas quantum in moribus fueris | 


| emendatior; eo uſque doctum, in quantum bonum + ita philoſo- 
phum, ut Chriſtianum, Præſ. ad Nem. | 


(g) Things were coming to this Paſs ſo early as de Time 3 


who laments that plain and open Truth was turned into a dark and 


intricate Science. © Philoſophy (ſays he) is turned into Philolo- 
« gy ; and that through the Fault both of Maſters aud Scholars; 


« the, one teach to diſpute, not to live; and the other come to 
« them to mend their Wits, not their Manners,.-Whereas Phi- 
« loſophy is nothing elſe but a Rule of Life, Quid autem Philo- 


« FO niſi vitz lex eſt.“ 


* 
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their Paſſions (H). 
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it will naturally, conclude, that there is no 
Neceſſity to regard, or at leaſt to lay any. +, 
Streſs upon what was never inculcated upon 


it as a Matter of Importance then. And fo 


will grow up in a Neglect or Diſeſteem of 


thoſe Things which are more neceſſary to 


make a Perſon a wiſe and truly underſtand- 
ing Man, than all thoſe Rudiments of Sci- 
ence he brought with him from the School 
or College. Eq a tot 


Tt is really a melancholy Thing to ſee a 


young Gentleman of ſhining Parts, and a 


| ſweet Diſpoſition, who has gone through 


the common Courſe of Academical Studies, 


come out into the World under an abſolute 


Government of his Paſſions and Prejudices ; 
which have increaſed with his Learning, and 
which, when he comes to be better acquaint- 


ed with human Life and human Nature; 
he is ſoon ſenſible and aſhamed. of; but 
E is never able to conquer as long as 


e lives, for want of that Aſſiſtance which 
he ought to have received in his Education. 
For a wrong Education is one of thoſe three 
Things to which it is owing (as an antient 


Chriſtian and Philoſopher juſtly obſerves) : 


that ſo few have the right Government of 


f | I would 
( Ke d Ta favia aady Th vx dic Tpiey To)an* 
Ha xars ayuync, if apalior ure xaxttiact pon ax Serie yap 
nanur ux araiduy wr dyraadas xpdluy Twy Tad wy tic Tay apilgt- 
af A 147i rlouer, — Bad Paſſions ſpring vp in the Mind three 
| | Ways 
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I would. not be thought to depreciate any 
Part of human Literature, but ſhould be 
glad to ſee this moſt uſeful Branch of Sci- 
ence, the Knowledge of the Heart, the 
detecting and correcting hurtful Prejudi- 
ces, and the right Government of the Tem-. 
per and Paſſions, in more general Eſteem ;. 
as neceflary at once to form the Gentle- 
man, the Scholar, and the Chriſtian. 
And if there be any Thing in this ſhort 
Treatiſe which may be helpful to Students, 
who have a Regard to the right Govern- 
ment of their Minds, whilſt they are fur- 
niſhing them with uſeful Knowledge, I 
would particularly recommend it. to bein 
Peruſal. 3 | . | 
I have nothing further to add, but to de- 
fire the Reader's Excuſe for the Freedom 
with which I have delivered my Sentiments 
in this Matter, and for detaining him fo long 


from his Subject; which I now leave to his 


candid and ſerious Thoughts, and the Bleſ- 
ſing of Almighty GOD to make it uſeful 


* = 


to him. 
1 THE 


Ways; viz, through a bad Education, great Ignorance, or a Dif- 
order in the animal Frame. (1.) From a bad Education, For if 
we have not been taught from our Childhood to govern our Paſji- 
ons, with all poſſible Care, they will ſoon come to have the Go- 
vernment of us, Nemeſ, de Nat, Hom. pag. 183, 
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CHAP, I 
7 be Nature and Importance of the Subje. 


NN N DESIRE of Knowleige is naman 
A M to the Mind of Man. And nothing 
1 diſcovers the true Quality and Diſpo- 
1 N ſition of the Mind more, than the 
|| particular Kind of Knowledge it is moſt fond of. 
1 Thus we ſee that low and little Minds are moſt 
1 delighted with the Knowledge of Trifles: as in 
| Children. An indolent Mind, with that which 
| | ferves on] y for 3 or the Entertainment 
1 © of 


— 


Chap. I. The Nature and Importance, &c. 23 
of the Fancy. A curious Mind is beſt pleaſed with 
Fun. A judicious penetrating Mind, with De- 
mon/iration and Mathematical Science. A world! 
Mind eſteems no Knowledge like that of the Morid. 
But a wiſe and pious Man before all other Kinds 
of Knowledge ones that of GOD and his own. 
Soul. 

But ſome Kind of Knowledge or other the 
Mind is continually craving after. And by con-' 
ſidering what that is, its prevailing n 8 0 
Temper may eaſily be known. © 

This Defire of Knowledge, like other AﬀeQtions | 

| ' planted i in our Nature, will be very apt to lead us 
wrong, if it be not well regulated. When it is di- 
_ reed to improper Objects, or purſued in a wrong 
Manner, it degenerates into a'vain and criminal 
Guriofity. © A fatal Inſtance of this in our firſt Pa- 
rents we have upon Sacred Record; the bfr ; 
Effects of which are but too viſible in all. 75 
Self- Knowledge is the Subject of the enſuing 
Treatiſe.— A Subject, which the more I think of, 
the more important and extenſive it appears. 80 
important, that every Branch of it ſeems abſo- 
| lutely neceſſary to the right Government of the 
Life and Temper. And ſo extenſive, that the 
| nearer View we take of its ſeveral Branches, the 
more are ſtill opening to the View, as nearly con- 
nected with it as the other. Like what we find + 
in microſcopical Obſervations on natural Objects. 
The better the Glaſſes, and the nearer the Scru-- 
tiny, the more Wonders we explore; and the 


—— 
1 


| more me Diſcoveries, we : bat certain, 
Properties, Parts, or Affections belonging to them, 
, _ Which were never befare thought of, For i in or- 
der to a true Sæf-Krotuledge, the Human Mind, 


with its various Powers and Operations, muſt be 
narrowly inſpected; all its ſecret Bendings and 
Doublings diſplayed. Otherwiſe our Self- acquain- 
tance. will be but very partial and defeRive ; and 
the Heart after all will deceive- us. So that in 

treating this Subject there is no ſmall Danger, 


either of doing Injury to it, by ſlight and ſuper« 
Heial Inqueſt on the one Hand, or of running into a 


Reſearch too minute and philoſophical forcommon. 
Uſe en the ether. The two extremes I ſhall keep 


ia my Eye, and * n buen 
Courſe between them. 


1 


Know thyſelf, is one of the aſt uſeful A . 


prebenſive Precepts in the whole moral Syſtem. 


And it is well known in how great a Veneration 
this Maxim was held by the Antients; and imhow 


high Efteam the Duty of 5 


ceſſary to it. | 
Thales the Midas Je ſaid ks the fick Author 

of it (a). Who, uſed to fay, that far a Aden to 

know himſelf is the hardeft Thing in the- World (b). 


It was afterwards adopted by Chylon the Lacedeme- 
08: e 998.7 2 dee ee which 


Pin 


(0) He wa ix the Prince ofthe Phtiophori, 4flo 


A. A. 3330. and eee eee 


<> See Stanley's Life of 1 . 
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Pliny affirms to have been conſecrated at Delphos | 
in golden Letters. It was afterwards greatly ad- 
mired, and frequently uſed by others (e). Till 
at length, it acquired the Authority of a Divine 
Oracle; and was ſuppoſed to have been given 


originally by Apollo himſelf. Of which general 


Opinion Cicero gives us this Reaſon ; ** becauſe 


« it hath ſuch a Weight of Senſe and Wiſdom 3 


« it as appears too great to be attributed to any | 
Man (d).“ And this Opinion, of its coming 
| ef 


[2 Reſpue * non es;  tollat ſua munera Cerdo,  _- 
; Forum nes et noris duam Gt tibi curta ſupellex. | 5 
| g | Pa. Sat. 4. 
— > a ertrag. II. Set. t. 
| te conſule, dic tibi quis ſis. Juv, Cat. 17. 


Teipſum concute. | Hor, lib, 1, Sat. 3. 


Bellum eſt enim ſua vitia noſſe. ci. Epiſft. ad Atticum, lib. 2. 
Iod (7% eta noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam 
ſolũm eſſe diftum, verùm etiam ut bona noſtra norimus. m E. 


Pil. ad Mar. Q Fratrem, Lib. 3. Epift. 6. n Kar 


Id enim maxim? quemque decet quod eſt cujuſque; 8 mY 2 


me, Quiſque igitur noſcat Ingenium acremque ſe $ 
et vitiorum ſyorum Judicem præbeat. Id. De Oe. lib | 
Intrandum eſt igitur in rerum naturam, et . i ea 


poſtulat pervidendum; aliter enim polwet iplos * non . 


mus. Id. De Finibus. lib, 5. 


d) Hec enim (i. e. Philoſophia) nos cm cxeteras res \omnes, "i 


tum quod eſt difficilimum, docuit z ut [NOSMET 1PSQS] 
noſceremus. Cvjus Præcepti tanta vis, tanta ſententia eſt, ut 
ea non Homini cuipiam, ſed Delpliico peo Tibueretur. Cicero 
De Legib. lib. 1, 1 


Quod Præceptum quia KOFI erat year ut ab Homine videretur, . 
| Iicireo aſſignatum eſt Deo: Jubet igitur nos Pythius Apollo, noſe 


cere * rss. ] iden De Finibus, in. 1er. 16. 
B 
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pboriginally from Apollo himſelf, perhaps was the 


Reaſon that it was written in golden Capitals over 


the Door of his Temple at Delbbos. | 
And why this excellent Precept ſhould not be 
held in as high eſteem in the Chriſtian World as 
it was in the Heathen, is hard to conceive. Hu- 
man Nature is the ſame now as it was then. The 
Heart as deceitful; and the Neceſſity of watching, 
| knowing, and keeping it, the ſame. Nor are we 
leſs aſſured that this Precept is divine, Nay, we 
have a much greater Aſſurance of this than 
Heathens had; they ſuppoſed it came down from 
Heaven, we know it did; what they conjectured, 
we are ſure of. For this ſacred Oracle is dictated 
ta us in a manifold Light, and explained to us in 
various Views by the Holy Spirit, in that Revela- 
tion which GOD hath been pleaſed to give us as 
our Guide to Duty and Happineſs; by which as 
in.a Glaſs we may ſurvey ourſelves, and know 


- what manner of Perſons we are d. 


— — 
_ ” — — —.— 3 — 
- — — — — — — 7 — — 0 5 0 
— — . — — — — 8 ——ůů — 
te — 7 ag N — nts 4 
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This diſcovers ourſelves to us; pierces into the 
ihmoſt Receſles of the Mind: ſtrips off every Diſj- 
guiſe ; lays open the inward Part; makes a ſtrict 
Scrutiny into the very Soul and Spirit; and critically 
Judges of the Thoughts and Intents of the Heart (e). 
* ſbews us with A ExaQneſs and Care WE, ata * 
to 
. nimirum > hive bebet hg ny Apolliais, quo mo- 
net ut ſe quiſque noſcat - Hunt igitur noſſe, (i. e. animum) niſi 
divinum eſſet, non eſſet hoc acrioris cujuſdam animi eg 
ö ie, ut tributum Deo fit ; hoe ef 8 78 7 d e 
Tu ſcul. Vat. lib. „„ | 25 


James i. 23. by 4 
0 e) Kei pines een Kay ee, i. mw iy, 12. 
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Chap. I. of Self- : Knowledye. © 27 
to ſearch and try our Spirits, examine ourſelves, 
and watch our Ways, and keep our Hearts, in or- 
der to acquire this important Self-ſcience ; which 
it often calls us to do. Examine pourſelves,. — 
Prove you ede, Ne, you net rl (f). 
Let a Man examine himſelf *. Our Saviour up- 
braids his Diſciples. with their Self-ignorance, in 
not knowing what Manner of Spirits they were 
of +. And faith the Apoſtle, F a Man (chrough” 


| Self- ignorance) thinketh himſelf to be 3 


"gs 
when he is Nothing, be deceioeth himſelf. ey 


every Man prove his Wark, and was Arete 
rejoleing in himſelf, and not in another 4, Here 
we are commanded, inſtead of judging others, 
to judge ourſelves; and to avoid the inexcuſable 
Raſtmeſs of condemning others for the very 
Crimes we ourſelves are guilty of, Rom. il. T, 
21, 24.'which a Self. ignorant Man is very apt 
to do; nay, to be more offended at a ſmall 
Blemiſh in another $ . than at a greater 


* . tt in 
Wks wait Juaaati: 2 Cor, itt, be 1 6g 
ipprove as well as to prove, yet that our tranſlators have 
bit upon _— true Senſe, of the Word here, in rendering it prove 
yourſelyes, i is apparent, not only from the Word immediately pre- 
ceding (out und. which is of the ſame Import, but be- 
cauſe Self-probation is always neceſſary to a right Self-approdation. 
Every Chriſtian ought to try himſelf, and may know bim» 
4 felt if he be faithful in examining. The frequent Exhortationd = 
« of Scripture hereunto imply beth theſe, wiz. that the Know» 
* ;, Jodgy. of my es is attainable, and that we ſhould endeavour 
« after it. Why ſhould the Apoſtle put them upon examining 
« and pr proving, themſelves, onleſs it wes pate to, know them- 
« elves upon ſock trying and proving?” Bennet's chi. Wee 


9, Þo 568. 


Ran. + Lake i. 36. | cu u ; 


— aan 
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in his own; which Folly, Self-ignorance, and 
Hypocriſy, our Saviour with juſt Severity ani- 
madverts upon, Matt. vii. 3,5 


And what Streſs was laid upon this andere he 
Old Teſtament Diſpenſation appears ſufficiently 
from thoſe Expreſſions. Keep thy Heart with 


all Diligence. Commune with your own Heart +. 
Search me, O GOD, and know my Heart; try 


me, and know my Thoughts f. Examine me, O 


LORD, and prove me ; try my Reins and my 


Heart l. Let us ſearch and try our Mays 9. 
Recollecs, recollec? yourſelves, O Nation not de- 
fired ** 7 ).—And, all this as neceſſary to that 


of ſolid Peace (H. ; 
Were mankind bat. more ———y 3 


of the Importance and Neceſſity of this Self- 


Ktn. and Ae with a due Efteem for it; 

did 

„ Prom, | iv. 23 1 5 Pfal, Iv, 4. 2 Plat, 3 23. 
— Pſal. xxvi. 2» F Lam. iii. Pk 6% Zepb. li, 1. 

1 £) WR! \OUYPprn—the Verb (WUD) properly ſigni- 


es to — or gather — ſcatter'd Sticks. or Straws; as ap- 
- pears from all the Places where the Word is uſed in the Ola Teſ. 


tament ( Exed. v. 7, 12. Num, xv." 32, 1 Kings xvii, 10.) 
Hence by an eaſy Metaphor it fignifies to recolle#, or gather the 


ſeattered Thoughts together; and outzht to be fo rendered, when 


uſed in the reflective Form, as here it is. 80 faith R. Kimchi, 


(wo) ed propri? Ripulus colligere, Id fit accurat3 fcrutatione 
Hine Feitur de qualibet Inquifitione, Whence I think i it is, evi- 
| Gent that the Word ſhould be rendered as above, 


(b) Clement Alexandrinus ſaith, that Moſes by that Phraſe, lo 


common in his Writings, Take beed to t hyſelf (Exd. x. 28. xxxiy, 


12. Deut. iv, 9.) means the ſame Thing as the Antients did by 
heir mon. realy. Strom, lib, 2, cap. 3. 
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| did they but know the true Way to attain it; and 


under a proper Senſe of its Excellence, and the 
fatal Effects of Self-ignorance, did they but make 
it their Buſineſs and Study every Day to cultivate 
it ; how ſoon ſhould we find a happy Alteration- 
in the Manners and Spirits of Men !——But the 
Miſery of it is, Men will not think; will not em- 


ploy their Thoughts, in good Earneft, about the 


Things which moſt of all deſerve and demand 


them. By which unaccountable Indolence, and 


Averſion to Self- reflection, they are led blindfold 
and inſenſibly into the moſt dangerous Paths of 
Infidelity and Wickedneſs, as the Jews were 
heretofore; of wlioſe amazing Ingratitude and 
Apoſtacy GOD himſelf aſſigns this ſingle Cauſe? 
* My People do not conſider 7 

Self. Knowledge is that Acquaintance with 
2 which ſhews us what we are, and do, 
and ought to be, and do, in order to our living 
comfortably and uſefully here, and happily. 
hereafter. The Means of it is Self-examina- 
tien; the End of it Se government, and Self-frui= 
tin. It principally conſiſts in the Know- 
ledge of our Souls; which is attained by a par- 
ticular Attention to their various Powers, Capa- 
ities, Paſſions, Inclinations, Operations, State, 


B AK Happi- : 
| 0.1. | 


I Thas is nothing Men are more 4 in, than 


« knowing their own CharaQers, I know not how this Sci» 
s ence comes to be ſo much netzlected. We ſpend a great deal of | 
Time in learning uſeleſs Things, but take no Pains in the 


“ Study of ourſelves; and in opening the Folds and Doubles of 


$ the Heart,” Reflections en Ridicule, Pag. 61. 


\ 
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Happineſs, and Temper. For a Man's Soul is 
properly himſelf, Mat. xvi. 26. compared with 
Luke ix. 25. (4). The Body is but the Houſe, 
ttzhe Soul is the Tenant that inhabits it; the Bo- 


dy is the Inſtrument, the Soul the Auf that 
direQs it (1). 


This Science, which is to be the Subject of the 
enſuing Treatiſe, hath theſe three peculiar Proper- 
ties in it, which diſtinguiſh it from, and render it 
preferable to all other.— (1.) It is equally attain- 
able by all. Tt requires no Strength of Memory, 
no Force of Genius, no Depth of Penetration, as 

many other Sciences do, to come at a tolerable 
Degree of Acquaintance with them; which there- 
fore renders them acceſſible by the greateſt Part 


() Praceptum Apollipis quo monet, ut fe quiſque noſcat, non 
enim, credo, id præcipit; ut Membra noſtra aut Staturam Figu- 
. ramque noſcamus: neque nos corpora ſumus; neque ego, tibi di- 
cens hoc, Corpori tuo dico: eum igitur NOSCE TE dieit, hoe 
#Fit, Noſce animum tuum. Nam Corpus quidem quaſi vas eſt, 
aut aliquod Animi Receptaculum; ab Animo tuo qujequid a- 
ter id agitur a te. Cie, Tuſcul, Quæſt. lib. 1. | 
.) 2 Cer. v. 1. Rom. vi. 13. — # Surapuls uxvc, mo 0 
Gre Gwvpuadlec, Nemeſ. de Nat. Hom, cap. 6. 
Module opmipitarlats To Tipineaperoy ae was Th 
"#yare Tala ma e ,a, e¹οẽ,jjES ag 15s Sιννπ,ð¶, 
ever os drapiporlay , mpoopuy ww; Mar, Autan. lib, x, 
1 37. When you talk of a Man, I would not have you tack 
Fleſh and Blood to the Notion, nor thoſe Limbs neither which 
are made out of it; theſe are but Tools for the Soul to work 
with: and no more a Part of a Man, than an Axe or a Plane is 
u Piece of a Carpenter. It is true, Nature hath glewed them to- 
ether, and they grow as it were to the * and thared is al the 
 Pifference, Collier. 9 0 


23 0 
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of Mankind. Nor is it plac'd out of their Reach 


thro' a Want of Opportunity, and proper Aſ- 
ſiſtance and Direction how to acquire it; as ma- 


ny other Parts of Learning are, Every one of a 


common Capacity hath the Opportunity and A- 

bility to attain it, if he will but recollect his ram- 
bling Thoughts, turn them in upon himſelf, 
watch the Motions of his Heart, and compare 
them with his Rule.—(2.) It is of equal Impor- 
tance to all; and of the higheſi Importance to every 
one (m). Other Sciences are ſuited to the vari- 
ous Conditions of Life. Some, more neceſſary to 
ſome; other, to others. But this equally concerns 
every one that hath an immortal Soul, whoſe final 
Happineſs he deſires and ſecks. — (3.) Other 

Knowledge is very apt to make a Man vain; this 
always keeps him humble. Nay, it is for want of 
this Knowledge that Men are vain of that they 
have. Knowledge puffeth up +. A ſmall Degree of 
Knowledge often hath this Effet on weak 
Minds. And the Reaſon why greater Attainments 
in it have not ſo generally the ſame Effect is, be- 


cauſe they open and enlarge the Views of the 


Mind fo far, as to let into it at the ſame Time a 
good Degree of Self-Knowledge. For the mote, 
true Knowledge a Man hath, the more ſenſible he 


1 of 1 N a it; which N bim nnn. 


WY And 


4 ( "Tis Virtue * makes our 'Bliſc hes; F 
And all ne ok is OURSELVES TO KNOW. . 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, 
12 4 1 Cr. viii. "7 
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And now, Reader, whoever thou art, what- 


ever be thy Character, Station, or Diſtinction in 
Life, if thou art afraid to look into thine Heart, 


and haſt no Inclination to Self- acquaintance, 


read no further: lay aſide this Book; for thou 


wilt find nothing here that will flatter thy Self- 
eſteem ; but perhaps ſomething that may abate it, 


But if thou art deſirous to cultivate this impor- 


tant Kind of Knowledge, and to live no longer 


2 Stranger to thyſelf, proceed; and keep thy Eye 

open to thine own Image, with whatever unex- 

_ pected Deformity it may preſent itſelf to thee 

and patiently attend, whilſt, by Divine Aſſiſt- 

ance, I endeayour to lay open thine own Heart 

to thee, and lead thee to the true Knowledge of 
; er in ho ee Chapters. | 


CHAP. n. 


E ee Branches of Self- " Xporpledee, We 


muſt know what Sort of Creatures we are, 
and what We 5 flal be. 


HAT we e may have a more diſtin and 
orderly View of this Subje&, I ſhall here 


conſider the ſeveral Branches of Self-Know- 
ledge z or ſome of the chief Particulars wherein 
it conſiſts, Whereby perhaps it will appear to 


be a more copious and comprehenſive Science 


than we imagine. And, 


01.) To 


Chap: IL ad ant by 


(1.) To know ourſelves, is to know and ſeri- 
ouſly conſider that Sort F Creatures we are, and 


. what wwe ſhall be. 


(J.) What we are. 

Man is a complex Being, Tptuepne vrecac l, a 
tripartite Perſon; or a compound Creature made 
up of three diſtin& Parts, viz, the Body, which is 
the earthly or mortal Part of him, the Soul, 


which is the animal or ſenſitive Part: and the 


Spirit or Mind, which is the rational and im- 
an Part *.—Each of theſe three Parts have 
their 


This DoArine, I think, is eſtabliſhed beyond all Diſpute, not | 
only by Experience, but by Authority, It was received by almoſt 
all the antient Philoſophers, The Pythagereans; as we learn from 
Jamblicus, vid, Protrept. p. 34, 35. The Platonifts z as appears 
from Nemefius, Saluft, and Laertius, vid. Di, Laertius, lib. 3. 


P. 219. The Stoicks 3 as appears from Antoninus, who faith ex- 


preſsly, © There are thre: Things which belong to a Man; the 
« Body,. Soul, and the Mind, And as to the Properties of the 
« Diviſion, Senſation belongs to the Body, Appetite to the Soul, 
and Reaſon to the Mind,” owuna, , rc, rwad]or arobnourys, 


 *bvxne ef, ru Soypunta. lib. 3.4 16. /ib.2. 2.106, 12, 4 3. 


Is appears alſo to have becn the Opinion of moſt of the ra 
there, vid. Irenæut, lib. 5. cop. 9. lib. 2. cap. 33. Ed. Par. CE m. 


Alen. Strom, 3. p. 542. Ed. Oxon, Origen, Pbilocal. p. 8. Ignat, 


Ep. ad Pbilade pb. ad calcem. See alſo Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 1. cop, '2, 
p. 5+ Conflitut, Apeſtol. lib. 7. cap. 34.— But aloe all theſe, 

is the Authority of Scripture, which ſpeaking of the original For- 
mation of Man, mentions the three diſtin Parts of his Nature, 


Gen, ii, 9, viz, MAINT QU the Duft of the Earth, or the 
Bedy: N WO tbe living Scul, or the animal and ſenfitive Part: 


and C POW) the Breath of Life, i. e. the Spirit or rational 
Mind. In like Manner the Apoſtle Paul divides the <vbole Man 
Ito (T0 h x 4vxn, xa 70 50/an) the Spirit, the Soul, and 


34 herein Self-Knowledge Part J. 
their reſpectiye Offices aſſigned them. And a 
Man then acts becoming himſelf, when he keeps 
them duly employed in their proper Functions, 
and preſerves their natural Subordination. - But 
it is not enough to know this merely as a Point of 
Speculation; we muſt purſue and revolve the 
Thought, and urge the Conſideration to all the 
Purpoſes of a practical Self- acquaintance. 
We are not all Body, nor mere animal Crea- 

tures, We find we have a more noble Nature 
than the inanimate, or brutal Part of the Crea- 

tion. We can not only move and act freely, but 
we obſerve in ourſelves a Capacity of Reflection, 
Study, and Forecaſt; and various mental Ope- 
rations, which irrational Animals diſcover no 
Symptoms of. Our Souls therefore muſt be of a 
more e excellent Nature than theivs 3 3 and from the 
Power 


iy the Body, 1 Thel. v. 23. and what ba calls aniline) here, hg 
calls (vc) Rom, vii, 24. the Word which Antoninus uſes to de- 
note the ſamg Thing,—They who would ſee more of this may 
conſult ; Nemefius de Natur Hominis, cap» 1. * Whiſton" « Prim, 
Chriſt, wal. 4. ag · 46. | 
All the Obſervation I ſhall make bereupon is, that, this Con- 
gderation may ſerve to ſoften the Prejudices of ſome againſt the 
Account which Scripture gives us of the myſterious Manner of 


de Exiſtence of the divine Nature: of which every Man (av 


created in the Image of COD) carries about him a kind of Em- 
blem, in the threefold Diſtinction of his own z which, if he did 
not every Minute find it by Experience to be F act, would doubt - 
leſs appear to him altogether. as myſterious and Incomprevanitlye | 
as the Scripture - doctrine of the Trinity. & 
Homo habet tres Partes, Spiritum, Animam, et Corpus z 
© 4 itaque Homo e& Imago S. S. Trinitatis. Auguſt. Trace. 
& Synibolo, ; 
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Power of Thought with which they are endow- 
ed, they are proved to be immaterial Subſtances. 
And conſequently in their own Nature capable 


of Immortality. And that they are actually im- 


mortal, or will never die, the facred Scriptures 


do abundantly teſtify (m).—Let us then hereup- 


on ſeriouſly % ourſelves in the following 
Solitoquy y. 
O my Soul, look back but a few Years, and 


thou waſt nothing !——And how didft thou 


© ſpring out of that Nothing? Thou couldſt not 
© make thyſelf, That is quite impoſſible. Moſt 
© certain it is, that that Almighty, ſelf-exiſtent 
and eternal Power, which made the World, 
© made thee alſo out of nothing. Called thee into 
Being when thou waſt not; gave thee theſe 
© reaſoning and refleing Faculties, which thou 
© art now employing in ſearching out the End and 

« Happineſs of thy Nature.—It was He, O +6 
Soul, that made thee intelligent and immortal, 

* 1. was He that placed thee in this Body, as in a 
t © Prifon 
en 5 As Nature delights in the moſt 0200 Tranſitions from one 
Clu of Beings to another, and as the Nexus utriuſque Generiz is 
_ obſervable in ſeveral Creatures of ambiguous Nature, which ſeem 
to connect the lifeleſs and vegetable, the vegetable and animal, 
the animal and rational Worlds together; (See Nemęſus de Nat, 
Him, cap. 1. p. 6.) Why may not the Souls of Brutes be conſi- 
dered as the Nexus between material and immaterial Subftances,, 
or Matter and Spirit, or ſomething between both? The great Diſ- 
ſimilitnde of Nature in theſe two Subſtances, I apprehend, 011 be 


| no ſolid Objection to this Hyporbefs, if we confjder (beſide our 


own Ignorance of the Nature of Spirits) but how nearly they ap- 
proach in other Inſtances, and how cloſely they are united in Mun, 


— 
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Priſon; where thy Capacities are cramped, thy 
© Deſires debaſed, and thy Liberty loſt.—It was 
© He that ſent thee into this World, which by all 
_ © Circumſtances appears to be a State of ſhoxt 
« Diſcipline and Trial. And wherefore did He 
© place thee here, when he might have made thee 
© a more free, unconfined, and happy Spirit ?— 
But check that Thought ;—it looks like a too 
« preſumptuous Curioſity, A more needful and 
important Enquiry is; what did He place thee 
here for? And what doth He expect from thee, 
© whilſt thou art here ?—W hat Part hath he al- 
© lotted me to act on the Stage of human Life; 
© where He, Angels and Men, are SpeQators of 
my Behaviour? The Part He hath given me to 
© aft here is, doubtleſs, a very important one; 
* becauſe it is for Eternity (n). And what is it, 
but to live up to the Dignity of my rational 
and intellectual Nature; and as becomes a 
Creature born for Immortality? 
And tell me, O my Soul, (for as I am now 
© about to cultivate a better Acquaintance with 
© thee, to whom I have been too long a Stranger, 
+ I muſt try thee, and put many a cloſe Queſtion 
to thee,) tell me, I fay, whilſt thou confineſt 
* thy Deſires to ſenſual Gratifications, wherein 


c doſt 


6 It is ſaid when the Prince of the Latin Poets was, aſked 
dy his Friend, why he ſtudied ſo much Accuracy in the Plan of 
his Poem, tbe Propriety of his: Characters, and the Purity of 
his Diction; he replied, In zternum pingo, I am writing for E- 
teraiy. What more weighty Conſideration to juſtify and inforce 
the utmoſt Vigilance and Circumſpe con of Life, than this 3 
lo 4 æternum vive, Jan . ale bc | 
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£.doſt thou differ from the Beaſts that periſo? 
« Captivated by bodily Appetites, doſt thou not 
< a& beneath thyſelf? Doſt thou not put thyſelf 
© upon a Level with the lower Claſs of Beings, 
© which were made to ſerve thee, offer an Indig- 
© nity..to thyſelf, and deſpiſe the Work of thy 
© Maker's Hands? O remember thy heavenly 
Extract; remember thou art a Spirit. Check 
© then the Solicitations of the Fleſh ; and dare to 
© do nothing that may diminiſh thy native Ex- 
. © cellence, diſhonour thy high Original, or de- 
grade thy noble Nature (o),—But let me ſtill 
© urge it. Conſider, I ſay, O my Soul, that thou 
© art an immortal Spirit. Thy Body dies; but. 
© thou, thou muſt live for ever, and thine Eter- 
© nity will take its Tincture from the Manner of 
© thy Behaviour, and the Habits thou contraQeſt, 
during this thy ſhort Co-partnerſhip with Fleſh 
and Blood. O! do nothing now, but what 
© thou mayeſt with Pleaſure look back upon a 
Million of Ages hence. For know, O my Soul, 
© that thy Self-conſciouſneſs, and reflecting Fa- 
« culties, will not leave thee with thy Body; but 
will follow thee after Death, and be the In- 


© trument 


[O] Major ſum et ad majora natus, quam quod ſim corporis 
mangipium. Quod equidem non aliter aſpicio quam Yagulved 
libertati meæ circumdatum. Sen. Ep, 66. 


I am too noble, and of too bigh a Birth (faith that tbe 
Moralift) to be a Slave to my Body; which I look upon us. Le #3 
DO .Chais thrown * the _ of 7 1 
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4 ſtrument of unſpeakable Pleaſure or Torment 
As thee in that ſeparate State of Exiſtence®,” 

+ (2:) In order to a full Acquaintance with our- 
Gives," we muſt endeavour to know not only 
en op e eee e ne 15 
And O! what different Creatures ſhall we ſoon 

be, from what we now are] Let us look forwards 

then, and frequently glance our Thoughts to- 
wards Death; tho* they cannot penetrate the 

Darkneſs of that Paſſage, or reach the State be- 

bind it. That lies veil'd from the Eyes of our 

Mind. And the great GOD hath not thought fit 

to throw ſo much Light upon it, as to ſatisfy the 

anxious and inquiſitive Deſires the Soul hath to 
know it. However, let us make the beſt Uſe 
we tan of that little Light which Scripture and 
| Reaſon' have let in upon this dark and impor- 

tant Subje, * 

Compoſe thy Thoughts, 0 my Soul, and 

imagine how it will fare with thee, when thou 

« goeſt a naked, unimbodied Spirit, into a World, 

an unknown World of Spirits, with all thy 

© Self-conſciouſnefs about thee, where no materi- 

6 * al Object —_ irike thine Eye; and where thy 


© dear 


f ® As it is not the Deſign of this Treatiſe to enter into a nice 
and philoſophical Diſquiſition concerning the Nature of the hu- 
wan Soul, but to awaken Men's Attention to the inward Opera- 
tions and Affections of it, (which is by far the moſt neceſſary 
Part of Self- Knowledge] ſo they who would be more particular- 
ly informed concerning: its Nature and Original, and the various 


Opinions of the Antients about it, may conſult Nemef. de Nat, f 


Hom, cap. 1. and a Treatiſe called The Government of the Thougbts,, 
| bop, 1. and Chambers's Cyclopeedia, under the Word SOUL, 


dear Partner and Companion the Body cannot 
come nigh thee. But where without it thou 
4 wilt be ſenſible of the moſt noble Satisfactions, 
or the moſt exquiſite Pains. Imbarked in Death, 
thy Paſſage will be dark; and the Shore, on 
e which it will land thee, altogether ſtrange and 
4 unknown. —— 1. duh wt 307 jus? d. "we 


ö 
That Revelation, which: G 0 D hath 8 
pleaſed to make of his Will to Mankind, was de- 
har Thon muſt expire, my Soul, ordain'd to range 
* Thro? unexperienc'd Scenes, and Myſt'ries ſtrange z 
Park the Event, and diſmal the Exchange. 
© But when compell'd to leave this Houſe of Clay, © | 
TS e bes e c thy hep" "8 
.« When Time ſhall be Eternity, and Thon 1 
_ © Shalt be thou know'i not what, nor where, nor how, * 
© Trembling and pale, what wilt thou ſee or do . £ 
Amazing State No wonder that we dread © 
The Th6ughts of Death, or Faces of 3 
His black Retinue forely ſtrikes our Mind; 
c Sickneſs and Pain before, and Darkneſs all Lan 
| © Some courteous Ghoſt, the Secret then reveal; 
© Tell us what you have felt, agd we muſt feel. 
© You warn us of approaching Death, and why 
Will you not teach us what it is to die > | 
But having ſhot the Gulph, you love to view © 
© Succeeding Spirits plung'd along like you; | 
© Nor lend a friendly Hand to guide them — 
When dire Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Age untie 
6 The Knot of Life, and ſuffer us to die: 
When after ſome Delay, ſome trembling Strife, 
The Soul ſtands quiv'ring on the Ridge of Life; ; 
With Fear and Hope the throbs, then curious tries 
_ 8 Some Grange Her cafter, and ſome hidden Skies. . 
TOES. 3 : FF 
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ſigned rather to fit us for the future Happineſs, 
and direct our Way to it, than open to us the par- 
1 ticular Glories of it; or diſtinctly ſhew us what 
it is. This it hath left ſtill very much a Myf- 
tery; to check our too curious Enquiries into the 
Nature of it, and to bend our Thoughts more 
intently to that which more concerns us, viz. an 
habitual Preparation for it. And what that is, 
we cannot be ignorant, if we believe either our 
Bible or our Reaſon. For both theſe aſſure us, 
that that which makes us like io GOD, is the only 
Thing that can fit us for the Enjoyment of Him,— 


Here then let us hold. Let our great Concern 


be, to be holy as he is holy, And then, then only, 
are we ſure to enjoy him, in whoſe Light we ſhall 
ſee Light, And be the future State of Exiſtence 
what it will, we ſhall ſome Way be happy there. 
And much more happy than we can now con- 
ceive ; tho” in what particular Manner we know 
not, becauſe G00 hath not revealed it. 


nA k. it. 
5 be ſeveral Relations wherein we land to 
GOD, 4% CHRIST, and our Fellow: 
| Creatures. 5 


n ELF- KNOWLEDGE requires us. 10 
be well acquainted with the various Rela- 
tum in ubich we Hand io other Batu and the 

| = New al 


Chap. II. 3 confi. i; 
ſeveral Duties that reſult from theſe Nau. 
And, 5 

(1.) Our fon and principal Concern is to aca 
the Relation wherein we land to Him who ee us 
Being. 

We are the Creatures of his Hand, and the 
Objects of his Care, His Power up- holds the Be- 
ing his Goodneſs gave us. His Bounty accommo- 

dates us with the Bleſſings of this Life, and his 
Grace provides for us the Happineſs of a better. 
—— Nor are we merely his Creatures, but his 
rational and intelligent Creatures. It is the Dig- 
nity of our Natures, that we are capable of know- 
ing and enjoying Him that made us. And as the 
rational Creatures of GOD, there are two Re- 
lations eſpecially that we bear to Him; the fre- 
quent Conſideration of which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to a right Self-Knowledge. For as our 
Creator, He is our Ling and Father. © And as his 


Creatures, we are the Subject of his Ding ** 


and the Children of his Famil. 
(.) Ve are the Subjects of his n And 
as ſuch we are bound, 
...) To yield a faithful Obedience to the ac 
of his Kingdom. And the Advantages by 
which theſe come eee to us above all 
Human Laws are many.— They are calculated 
for the private Intereſt of every one, as well as 
that of the Public; and are deſigned to promote 
our preſent, as well as our future Happineſs.— 
5 They are plainly and explicitly publiſhed z eaſily 
| 7 | _ under» 
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underſtood; and in fair and legible Characters 

writ in every Man's Heart; and the Wiſdom, 
Reaſon, and Neceſſity of them are readily diſcern- 
ed. They are urged with the moſt mighty Mo- 
tives that can poſſibly affect the human Heart. 
And if any of them are difficult, the moſt ef- 
feCtual Grace is freely offered to encourage and 
aſſiſt our Obedience: Advantages which no hu- 
man Laws have to enforce the Obſervance of 
them.— (2.) As his Subjects we muſt readily pay 
him the Homage due to his Sovereignty. And this 
is no leſs than the Homage of the Heart ; humbly 
acknowledging that we hold every Thing of him, 
and have every Thing from him. Earthly Princes 
are forced to be content with verbal Acknow- 
ledgments, or mere formal Homage. For they 
can command nothing but what is external. But 
GOD, who knows and looks at the Hearts of all 
his Creatures, will accept of nothing but what 
comes from thence. He demands the Adoration 
of our whole Souls, which is moſt juſtly due to 
him who formed them, and gave them the very 
| Capacities to know and adore him.—(3.) As 
faithful Subjed7s, we muſt chearfully pay him the 
Tribute he requires of us. This is not like the Tri- 
bute which earthly Kings exact; who as much 
depend upon: their Subjects for the Support of 
their Power, as their Subjects do upon them for 
the Protection of their Property. But the Tri- 
bute GOD requires of us, is a Tribute of Praiſe 
and Honour, which he ſtands in no need of from 
| | „ | | „ 


* 
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Chap. III. 
us. For his Power is independent, and his Glory 
immutable; and he is infinitely able of himſelf to 
ſupport the Dignity of his univerſal Government. 
But it is the moſt natural Duty we owe to him as 
Creatures. For to praiſe him, is only to ſhew 
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forth his Praiſe; to glorify him, to celebrate his 


Glory; and to honour him, is to render him and 
his Ways honourable in the Eyes and Eſteem of 


others. And as this is the moſt natural Duty that 


Creatures owe to their Creator, ſo it is a Tribute 


he requires of every one of them in Proportion to 
their reſpective Talents and Abilities to pay it. 
(4.) As dutiful Subjects, we muſt eontentedly and 


quietly ſubmit to the Methods and Adminiftre- 


tions of his Government, however dark, involy- 
ed or intricate. . All Governments have their 


Arcana Imperii, or Secrets of State; which com- 


mon Subjects cannot penetrate. And therefore 
they cannot competently judge of the Wiſdom 
or ReQitude of certain public Meaſures ; becauſe 
they are ignorant either of the Springs of them, 
or the Ends of them, or the Expediency of the 
Means ariſing from the particular Situation of 


Things in the preſent Juncture. And how much 


truer is this with relation to GOD's Govern- 


ment of the World? whoſe Wiſdom is far above 


gur Reach, and whoſe Hays are not as ours. 
Whatever then may be the preſent Aſpect and 


Appearance of Things, as dutiful Sia, we 


are bound to acquieſce ; to aſcribe Wiſdom and 
vey te ur Aale in Confidence 2 
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the King and Fudge of all the Earth will do ri oh. : 
Again, (5.) As good Subjects of GOD” * 
Kingdom, we are bound to pay a due Regard 
and Reverence to his Miniſbers; eſpecially if they 

diſcover an uncorrupted Fidelity to his Cauſe, 
and a pure unaffected Zeal for his Honour; if 

they do not ſeek their own Intereſt more than that 
of their divine Maſter. The Miniſters of earthly 
Princes too often do this, and it would be hap- 
py if all the Miniſters and Ambaſſadors of the 
heavenly King were intirely clear of the Impu- 
tation. —It is no uncommon Thing for the Ho- 

nour of an earthly Monarch to be wounded thr6' 

- the Sides of his Miniſters, The Defamation and 

- Slander that is directly thrown at them is oblique- 

-Jy intended againſt Him; and as ſuch it is taken, 

So to attempt to make the Miniſters of the Gof- 

pel, i in general, the Objects of Deriſion, as ſome 

do, plainly ſhews a Mind very diſſolute and dif- 

affected to GOD and Religion itſelf; and is to 
act a Part very utibecoming the dutiful Subjects 

of bis Kingdom.—(Laſtly,) As good Subjects, 
we are to do all we can to promote the Intergſt 
of his Kingdom; by defending the Wiſdom of 
his Adminiſtrations, and endeavouring to recon- 
cile others thereunto, under all the Darkneſs and 
Difficulties that may appear therein, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the profane Cenſures of the proſperous 
Wieked, and the Doubts and Diſmays of the af- 
flicted Righteous.— This is to act in Character 


as 3 Suljecis of the King of Heaven. And 
5 whoever 


- _ titude for Benefits received, which can never be 
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whoever forgets this Part of his Character, or 1 
acts contrary to it, ſhews a great en of f 8 | 
Ignorance. © | 
But, (2.) As the Criaturet of GOD, we are i 
not only the Subjects of his Kingdom, but the Chil- if 
dren of his Family. And to this Relation, and 1 
the Obligations of it, muſt we carefully attend, 
if we would attain the true Knowledge of our- 
ſelves.—We are his Children by Creation; in 
which reſpect he is truly our Father, * But now,. 
0 LORD, thou art our Father : we are the Clay, 
and thou our Potter; and we all are the Work of 
thine Hands, And in 'a more ſpecial Senſe we 
are his Children by Adoption. + For ye are all 
the Children of GOD by Faith in Chrift Jeſur.— 
And therefore, (1.) We are under the higheſt 
Obligations to love Him as our Father. The 
Love of Children to Parents is founded on Gra- 


requited; and ought in Reaſon to be proporti- 
oned to thoſe Benefits. And what Duty mote- 
natural than to love our Benefactors? What 
Love and Gratitude then is due to Him, frem 
whom we have received the greateſt Benefit, 
even that of our Being, and every Thing that 
contributes to the Comfort of it? —(2.) As his 1 
Children, we muſt honour Him; that is, muſt N 
ſpeak honourably of Him, and for Him; and care- 
fully avoid every Thing that may tend to diſho-. - . 
. his Wy” arm and pet 2 A 1 3 
lee ten i. 26. ue XI 
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th his Father :—if then J be a Father, where is 
mine Honour ?—(3.) As our Father we are to 
apply to him for what we want. Whither ſhould 
Children go, but to their Father, for Protection, 
Help and Relief in every Danger, Difficulty, and 
Diſtreſs? - And (4.) We muſt truyft his Power 
and: Wiſdom, and paternal Goodneſs, to provide 
for us, take care of us, and do for us that which 
is beſt; and what that is he knows beſt, To be 
anxiouſly fearful what will become of us, and 
diſcontented and perplexed under the Apprehen - 
ſion of future Evils, whilſt we are in the Hands 
and under the Care of our Father which is in 
Heaven, is not to act like . Children, Earthly 
Parents cannot avert from their Children all the 
Calamities they fear, becauſe their Wiſdom and 
Power are limited; but our All- wiſe and Almigh- 
ty Father in Heaven ean. They may poſſibly 
want Love and Tenderneſs, but out heavenly: 
Father cannot, ſa, xlix; 15. (5.) As Children, 
we muſt quietly acguieſce in his Diſpoſals, and 
not expect to ſee into the Wiſdom, of all his Will. 
It would be indecent and undutiful in a Child to 
- diſpute the Authority, or queſtion the Wiſdom, 
or neglect the Orders of his Parents every Time 
he could not diſcern the Reaſon and Deſign there 
of. Much more unreaſonable and unbecoming is 
ſuch a Behaviour towards GOD, be giveth not 
2 of bis Matiart ; whoſe Judgment 
are unſaarchuble, and whoſe: Mays are paſ finding: 
aut * e Ys) As FE we mult unn, 
* Av K unit 


* 705 xxxiii. 13. Zum, bY 33. 
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ſubmit to his | Diſciplim and Correction. Earthly 
Parents may ſometimes puniſh their Children 
through Paſſion, or for their Pleaſure ; but our 
heavenly Father always corrects his for their 
Profit *, and only if need be t, and never ſo 
much as their Iniguities deſerve f. — Under his 


fatherly Rebukes then let us be ever humble and 


ſubmiſſive.— Such now is the true. filial Diſpo- 
ſition. Such a Temper, and ſuch a Behaviour 


ſhould we ſhew towards GOD, if we would . 


in Character as his Children. 

Theſe then are the two ſpecial Rilidpdnk a 
which, as Creatures, we ſtand in to GOD. And 
not to act towards him in the Manner before- 


mentioned, is to ſhew that we are ignorant of, 


or have not yet duly conſidered our Obligations 
to Him as his Subjects and his Children; or that 
we are as yet ignorant both of GOD and onr- 
ſelves —Thus we fee how directly the Know- 


ledge of ourſelves leads us to the Knowledge of 
GOD. 80 true is the Obſervation of a late pi- 


ous and very worthy Divine, that © He that is a 


« Stranger to bimſelf, is a Stranger to GOD, 
« and to every Thing that may nee 


* him wiſe and happy (20. 


But, (2.) Ia order to know. ourſelves there wy 


another important Relation we ſhould often 
tbink of, and that is, Tbat in which W open 


JESUS. CHRIST our Redeemer. 


0 q) See Mr. Baxter's Dedicatory Epiſtle, prefix'd to his Tu- | 


„ Heb. xi. 10. 6 61, 6. ade 
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The former was common to us as Men; this 
is peculiar to us as Chriſtians, and opens to us a 
new Scene of Duties and Obligations, which a 


Man can never forget, that does not groſsly for- 


get himſelf. For as Chriſtians, we are the Diſci- 


ples, the Followers, and the Servants of Ani; 
_ redeemed by him. 
And, (1.) As the Diſciples of Chriſt, we ate 


to learn of Him. To take our religious Senti- 
ments only from his Goſpel, in Oppoſition to all 


the authoritative Dictates of Men, who are weak 


and fallible as ourſelves. Call no Man Maſter 


on Earth, Whilſt ſome affect to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by  Party-Names, as the Corinthians 
formerly did, (for which the Apoſtle blames 
them) one ſaying, I am of Paul; another, I am 


of Apollos; another, I am of Cephas *, let us 


remember that we are the Diſciples of Chriſt ; 
and in this Senſe make mention of his Name. only. 
It is really injurious to it, to ſeek to diſtinguiſh 
ourſelves by any other. There is more Carnali- 
ty in ſuch Party- diſtinctions, Denominations and 
Attachments, than many good Souls are aware 

of; tho' not more than the Apoſtle Paul; (who 


was unwillingly placed at the Head of one him- 


ſelf) hath appriſed them of 4. — We are of 


Chriſt; our Concern is, to honour that ſuperior 


_ Denomination, by living up to it. And to ad- 
here inflexibly to his Goſpel, as the only Rule 
of our Faith, the Guide of our Life, and the 

| F oundation of our e ; whateyer Contempt or 


. Abuſe. | 


1 Cor. i 1. 12. 5 * 1 Cor. ni. 4. 
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Abuſe we may ſuffer either from the profane or 
bigotted Part of Mankind for ſo doing.—(2.) As 
Chriſtians we are Followers of CHRIST ; and 
therefore bound to imitate him, and copy after 
that moſt excellent Pattern he hath ſet us, who 
hath left us an Example that we ſhould follow his 
Steps *, To ſee that the ſame holy Temper be in 
us Which was in him; and to diſcover it in the 
ſame Manner he did, and upon like Occaſions. 


| To this he calls us t, and no Man is any fur- 


ther a Chriſtian than as he is a Follower of 

Chriſt ; aiming at a more perfect Conformity to 
that moſt perfect Example which he hath ſet us 

of univerſal Goodneſs.—(3) As Chriſtians, we 
are the Servants of CHRIST; and the various 
Duties which Servants owe to their Maſters in 
any Degree, thoſe we owe to him in the higheſt 


Degree; who expects we ſhould behave our- 


ſelves in his Service with that Fidelity and Zeal, 
and ſteady Regard to his Honour and Intereſt, 
at all Times, which' we are bound to by Virtue 
of this Relation, and to which his unmerited and 
unlimited Goodneſs and Love lays us under inf 
nite Obligations. —(Laſtly,) We are moreover 
his relleemed Servants ; and as ſuch are under the 
ſtrongeſt Motives to live and zruft him. fy 

This deſerves to be more particularly conſider- 


ed, becauſe it opens to us another View of the 


-huthan Nature, in which we ſhould often ſurvey 
ourſelves, if we deſire to know ourſelves; and that 


is, as * or degenerate Beings, The in- 


C „ 
® 3 Pet, ii. 21. 4 Mat. a. 29. | 


| eſpecially, between a good and a bad Principle, 
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ward Conteſt we ſo ſenſibly feel, at ſome Seaſons 


(called in Scripture-Language the Flaſb and the 
Spirit,) of which ſome of the wiſeſt Heathens 
ſeemed not to be ignorant“: this, I ſay, is De- 
monſtration that ſome Way or other the Human 
Nature has contracted an ill Bias, (and how that 
came about the ſacred Scriptures have ſufficiently 
| informed us,) and that it is not what it was when 
It came originally out of the Hands of its Maker; 
ſo that the Words which St. Paul ſpake with re- 
| ference to the Jews in particular, are juſtly appli- 
cable to the preſent State of Mankind in general, 
there is none righteous, no not one; — they are al 
gone out of the Way, they are together become unpro- 
fitable, there is none that doth good, no not one}. 
This is a very mortifying Thought ; but an 
undeniable Truth, and one of the firſt Principles 
of that Science we are treating of, and very ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to, if we would be ſenſible 
of the Duty and Obligations we owe to Chriſt 
as the great REDEEMER ; in which Character 
he appears for the Relief and Recovery of Man- 
kind under this their univerſal Depravity. 
The two miſerable Effects of the Human 
Apoſtacy are, (1.) That perverſe Diſpoſitions 
grow up in our Minds from early Infancy, ſoon 
20 ſettle 
7 * . yap c wall 17 Brdallera aaaber | 
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A fatal inbred Strife 2 lork within, 
The Cauſe of all this Miſery and Sin, 


1 Rom, iii. 10, 12. 


Chap. III. doth confſl, 51 
ſettle into vicious Habits, and render us weak and 
unwilling to obey the Dictates of Conſcience and 
Reaſon : this is commonly called the Dominion of 
Sin, And, (2.) At the ſame Time we are ſubje& 
to the Diſpleaſure of GOD, and the Penalty of his 
Law; which is commonly called the. Condemma- 
tion of Sin. Now. in both theſe Reſpects did Chriſt 
the Lamb of GOD come to take away the Sin 
of the World; that is, to take away the reigning 


| Power of it by the Operation of his Grace; and 


its condemning Power by the Atonement of his 
Blood; to ſanRify us by his Spirit, and juſtify us 
by his Death; by the former he reconciles us to 
GOD, and by the latter he reconciles GOD to 
us (7), and is at once our Righteouſneſs and Strength. 


He died to purchaſe for us the Happineſs we had 


forfeited, and ſends his Grace and Spirit to fit us 
for that Happineſs he hath thus purchaſed, So 
complete is his Redemption! ſo preciſely adapt- 
ed is the Remedy he hath provided, to the Ma- 
lady we had contracted . O Bleſſed Re- 
© deemer of wretched ruined Creatures, how un- 
© ſpeakable are the Obligations I owe thee ! But 
Ah! How inſenſible am I to thoſe Obligati- 
ons ! the ſaddeſt Symptom of Degeneracy I find 
in uy Nature, is that baſe Ingratitude of Heart 
C2 © which 
(r) By this Phraſe I do not mean that GOD was implacable or 
abſolutely irreconcileable to us till be was pacified by the vicarious 
Sufferings of his Son ; for how then could he have appointed him 


to die as our propitiatory Sacrifice ? But that the Death of Chriſt 


i the cleareſt Demonſtration of GOD's Williogathy (p be atually 
reconciled to us, 
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s which renders me ſo unaffected with thine 


* * aſtoniſhing Compaſſions. Till I know thee, I 


© cannot know - myſelf ; and when I ſurvey my- 
e ſelf, may I ever think of thee ! May the daily 
< Conſciouſneſs of my Weakneſs and Guilt lead 
« my Thoughts to thee ; and may every Thought 


6 of thee kindle in my n the moſt ardent Glow 


8 of Gratitude to thee, O thou Divine, Com- 


© paſſionate Friend, Lover, and REDEEMER 


of Mankind !' 

| Whoever then he be that calls himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian, that is, who profeſſes to take the Goſpel of 
_ Chriſt for a Divine Revelation, and the only Rule 
of his Faith and Practice; but at the ſame Time, 
pays a greater Regard to the Dictates of 2 
than to the Doctrines of CHRIST; 


loſes Sight of that great Example of Chriſt, 150 


ſhould animate his Chriſtian Walk, is uncon- 
| cerned about his Service, Honour and Intereſt, 
and excludes the Conſideration of his Merits and 
Atonement, from his Hope of Happineſs ; he for- 
gets that he is a Chriſtian ;——— he does not 

conſider in what Relation he ſtands to CHRIST, 
(which is one great Part of his CharaQter,) and 
| conſequently clcovers a great Degree of Self. 
Ienorance, 

(3) Self- Knowledge moreover implies a due 
Attention to the ſeveral Relations in which we 
| ſtand to our Fellow-Creatures : and the Obligat:- 
ons that reſult from thence. 

MA we know ourſclyes, | we ſhall remember the 

ny Con- 


| Ignorance as the other. 


Condeſcenſion, Benignity, and Love that is due 
to Inferiors : the Affability, Friendſhip and Kind- 
neſs we ought to ſhew to Equals ; the Regard, 
Deference, and Honour which belong to Superi- 
ors : and the Candour, Integrity, and Benevolence 
we owe to all. 

The particular Duties requiſite in theſe Relati- 
ons are too numerous to be here mentioned. Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that if a Man doth not well con- 
fider the ſeveral Relations of Life in which he 
ſtands to others, and does not take care to preſerve 
the Decorum and Propriety of thoſe Relations, he 


may juſtly be charged with Self- Ignorance. 


And this is ſo evident in itſelf, and ſo generally 
allowed, that nothing is more common than to 
ſay, when a Perſon does not behave with due 
Decency towards his Superiors, ſuch a one does 
not under ſland himſelf. But why may not this 


with equal Juſtice be ſaid of thoſe who act in 


an ill Manner towards their Inferiors? The Ex- 
preſſion, I know, is not ſo often thus applied; 
but I fee no Reaſon why it ſhould not, ſince ood 
is as common, and as plain an Inſtance of Self- 
Nay, of the two, per- 
haps Men in general are more apt to be defective 
in their Duty and Behaviour towards thoſe beneath 
them, than they are towards thoſe that are above 
them. And the Reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe an 
Apprehenſion of the Diſpleaſure of cher Superi- 
ors, and the detrimental Conſequences which may 
acerue from thence, may be a Check upon them, 
55 ts 3 and 
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and engage them to pay the juſt Regards which 
they expect. But there being no Check to re- 


ſtrain them from violating the Duties they owe 


to Inferiors, (from whoſe Diſpleaſure they have 


little to fear) they are more ready under certain 
Temptations to treat them in an unbecoming 
Manner. And as Wiſdom and Self-Knowledge 
will direct a Man to be particularly careful, leſt he 


neglect thoſe Duties he is moſt apt to forget; ſo 


as to the Duties he owes to Inferiors, in which 


he is moſt in danger of tranſgreſſing, he ought 
more ſtrongly to urge upon himſelf the indiſpenſible 
Obligations of Religion and Conſcience. And if he 
does not, but ſuffers himſelf through the Violence 


of ungoverned Paſſion to be tranſported into the 


Exceſſes of Rigour, Tyranny, and Oppreſſion, to- 
wards thoſe whom God and Nature have put into 


his Power, it is certain he does not #now himſelf; is 


not acquainted with his own particular Weakneſs; 

is ignorant of the Duty of his Relation; and, what- 
ever he may think of himſelf, hath not the true Spi- 
Tit of Government; becauſe he wants the Art of 


Self- government. For he that is unable to govern 


himſelf, can never be fit to govern others, 


Would we #now ourſelves then, we muſt con- 


ider ourſelves as Creatures, as Chriſtians, and as 
Men; and remember the Obligations, which as 
ſuch, we are under to GOD, to CHRIST, and 
our Fellow-Men ; in the ſeveral Relations we bear 


to them, in order to maintain the Propriety, and 
fulfil the Duties of thoſe Relations. 


CHAP, 


rr 


Chap. V. doth conſſt. 55 


CHAP. IV. 


| We muſt duly conſider the Rank and Station of 


Life in which Providence has placed us, and 
what it is that becomes and adorns it. 


III. MAN that knows bimſelf, will delibe- 

rately conſider and attend to the parti- 
cular Rank and Station in Life in which Provi- 
dence hath placed him; and what is the Duty and 
Decorum of that Station: what Part is given him 
to att, what Character to maintain; and with what 


Decency and Propriety he acts that Part, or main= 


tains that Character. 

For a Man to aſſume a Character, or aim at a 
Part that does not belong to him, is Affectation. 
And whence is it that Affectation of any Kind 
appears ſo ridiculous, and expoſes Men to uni- 
verſal and juſt Contempt; but becauſe it is a cer- 
tain Indication of Self- Ignorance? Whence is it 
that many ſeem ſo willing to be thought Some- 
thing, when they are Nothing ; and ſeek to excel 
in thoſe Things in which they cannot; whilſt 
they neglect thoſe Things in which they may 
excel? Whence is it that they counter act the In- 
tention of Nature and Providence; ; that when 
theſe intended them one Thing, they would fain 
be another? Whence, I ſay, but from an Ig- 
norance of themſelves, the Rank of Liſe they are 
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in, and of the Part and Character ä properly 
"og to them? | 

It is a juſt Obſervation, and an Selle Do- 
cument of a moral Heathen, that Human Life. 
is a Drama, and Mankind the Actors, who 
© have their ſeveral Parts aſſigned them by the 
© Maſter of the Theatre, who ſtands behind 
© the Scenes, and obſerves in what Manner every, 
© one acts. Some have a ſhort Part allotted them, 


© and ſome a long one: ſome a low, and ſome 


© a high one, It is not he that acts the higheſt 


or moſt ſhining Part on the Stage, that comes 


© off with the greateſt Applauſe ; but he that acts 
© his Part beſt, whatever it be. To take Care 
© then to act our reſpective Parts in Life well, 
© is ours; but to chooſe what Part in Life we 
© ſhall act, is not ours, but G Ob's.“ (r)—— 


But a Man can never act his Part well, if he 


does not attend to it; does not know what be- 
comes it; much leſs, if he affect to act another, 
which Nature never deſigned him. It is always 
Self-Ignorance that leads a Man to act out of 
Character. 

Is it a mean and low lation of Life thou art 
in ?——Know then, that Providence. calls thee 
to the Exerciſe of Induſtry, Contentment, Sub- 

miſſion, 


0 1 Epic. Enchir, cap, 23,——Quomodo fabula, fic vita 
non quam diu, ſed quam bene acta ſit, refert. Sen. E Ep. 69, ad 
Fe. Life is a Stage- play; it matters not how long wwe act, ſo we 
act well, Non eſt bonum, vivere, ſed bene vivere. Id. de 


Benef. lib. 3. cap. 31. It is not Life, but living = that is 
the Beling. 


— 
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miſſion, Patience, Hope, and humble Dependence | 
on Him, and a reſpectful Deference to thy Supe- 
riors. In this Way thou mayeſt ſhine through. - 
thine Obſcurity; and render thyſelf amiable in 
the Sight of GOD and Man. And not only ſo, 
but find more Satisfaction, Safety, and Sen 
ment, than they who move in a higher Sphere, 
from whence they are in Danger of falling. 

But hath Providence called thee to act in a 
more publick Character, and for a more extenſive 
Benefit to the World ?——Thy firſt Care then 
ought to be, that thy Example, as far as its In- 
fluence reaches, may be an Encouragement to 
the Practice of univerſal Virtue, And next, to- 
ſhine in thoſe Virtues eſpecially which beſt adorn: 
thy Station; as, Benevolence, Charity, Wiſdom, 
Moderation, Firmneſs, and inviolable Integrity : 
with an undiſmayed Fortitude to preſs through all. 
Oppoſition in accompliſhing thoſe Ends which 
thou haſt a Proſpect and Probability of attaining; 
for the apparent Good of Mankind. 

And as Self-acquaintance will teach us what: 
Part in Life we ought to act, ſg the Knowledge 
of that will ſhew us whom we ought to imitate,, 


rt arid wherein, We are not to take Example of 
e Conduct ſrom thoſe who have a very different 
) Part aſſigned them from ours; unleſs in thoſe: 
* Things that are univerſally ornamental and ex- 
Y emplary. If we do, we ſhall but expoſe our Af- 
ad fectation and Weakneſs, and ourſelves to Contempt 
75 F tor * out of Character. For what is decent 
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in one may be ridiculous in another. Nor muſt 
we blindly follow thoſe who move in the ſame 
Sphere, and ſuſtain the ſame Character with our- 
ſelves; but only in thoſe Things that are befitting 
that Character. For it is not the Perſon, but 
the Character, we are to regard; and to imitate 
bim no farther than he keeps to that. 

* This Caution particularly concerns Youth, 
who are apt to. imitate their Superiors very impli- 
citly, and eſpecially ſuch as ſhine in the Profeſ- 
fion they themſelves are intended for ; but, for 
Want of Judgment to diſtinguiſh what is fit and 
decent, are apt to imitate their very Foibles; 
which a. Partiality for their Perfons makes them 
deem as Excellencies : and thereby they become 
| doubly ridiculous, both by acting out of Charac- 
ter themſelves, and by a weak and ſervile Imita- 
tion of others in the very Things in which they 
do ſo too. To maintain a Character then with 
Decency,. we muſt keep our Eye N upon that 
which is proper to it. 

In fine, as no Man can excel in every Thing, 
we. muſt conſider what Part is allotted us to act, 
in the Station in which Providence hath placed 
us, and to keep to that, be it what! it will, and. 
EE beck 1 to excel i in 1 that only, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 


Every Man ſhould be well acquainted with bis 


own Talents and Capacities ;, and in what 
Manner they are to be exerciſed and improv - 
ed to. the greateſt Advantage. | 


IV. MAN cannat be ſaid to know himſelf, 
till be is well acquainted with his proper 


Talents and Capacities ; knows for what Ends he 


received them; and how they may be moſt ty ape 
lied and drove for thoſe Ends, 


A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding Man, inſtead of 
aiming at Talents he hath not, will ſet about cul- _ 


tivating thoſe he hath; as the Way in which Pro- 
vidence points out his proper Uſefulneſs. 


As in order to the Edification of the Church, 


the Spirit of God at firſt conferred upon the Mi- 


niſters of it a great Variety of Spiritual ' Gifts *, 
ſo for the Good of the Community, GOD is 
pleaſed now to confer upon Men a great Variety 
of Natural Talents; and every one hath his proper 
Gift of GOD ; one after this Manner, another 
after that f. And every one is to take Care not 
10 neglect, but to flir up the Gift of GOD 


which is in him . Becauſe it was given him to 


be improved. And not only the Abuſe, but the 
A of it muſt hereafter be accounted! for. 
6 Witneſs 


; *x Cor, xii, $==10, 1 Cor, vii. 7. 11 Tim, iv, 14. 
n 1. . 8 | | | 
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Witneſs the Doom of that unprofitable Servant, 
who laid up his ſmgle Pound in a Napkin *; and of 
him who went and hid his Talent in the Earth +. 
It is certainly a Sign of great Sz/f-:gnorance, for 
a Man to venture out of his Depth, or attempt 
any Thing he wants Opportunity or Capacity to 
accomplith, And therefore a wiſe Man will con- 
ſider with himſelf, before he undertakes any Thing 
of Conſequence, whether he hath Abilities to car- 
ry him through it, and whether the Iſſue of it is 
| like to be for his Credit; leſt he ſink under the 
Weight he lays upon himſelf, and incur the juſt 
Cenſure of Raſhneſs, nen and F ally 
See Luke xiv. 28,32. (5). 
It is no uncommon T bing for ſome who excet 
in one Thing, to imagine they may excel in 


every Thing. And not content with that Share 


of 
* Luke xix. r | * Mat. x XXV,. 25, 40, 
| 1) — * — — -Buccz 
| Noſcenda eſt menſura tuæ, ſpectandaque rebus 
In ſummis, minimis. | TD 
verſate diu quid ferre recuſant 3 
Quid valeant HUmeri,——o— 3 


. 4 Art. Peet, 


| He that takes up a Burden that is too e fer bin, it in a i 
May to break bis Back. 


Arber, ee eriens lan oreler $54 To ITY $1T>4 Kati 


Thy ovxu]s eue vaſalaabi, 8 « duyaoat Bagares, Epic. Enchir, 
cap. 36, 


In every Buſineſs conſider, ff), what it is you are obout ; and then 
Jour own bility, whether it be ſufficient to carry you through it. 


3 F 


„ cChep. v. abi} 6s 


t, of Merit which every one allows them, are ſtill 

ff eatching at that which doth not belong to them. 2 

F. Why ſhould a good Orator wiſh to be thought a | 

Yr Poet? Why muſt a celebrated Divine ſet up for Aa 
pt Politician? Or a Stateſman affect the Philoſopher? 
to Or a Mechanick the Scholar ? Or a wiſe Man la- 

1- bour to be thought a Wit? This is a Weakneſs. i 
E that flows from Self-ignorance, and is incident to 
r- the greateſt Men. Nature ſeldom forms a un- 
is verſal Genius; but deals out her Favours in the [- 
ne preſent State with a parſimonious Hand. | 
iſt Many a Man by this Foible hath weakened a * | 

y. eſtabliſhed Reputation (t). 

5 0 uon omnia poſſumus omnes. Nn. i 
el Cæcilius, a famous Rhetorician of Sicily, who lived in the Time | 
in of Auguſtus, and writ a Treatiſe on the Sublime, (which is cen« 

re fured by Longinus in the Beginning of his) was a Man of a haſty 

of and enterpriſing Spirit, and very apt to over-ſhoot himſelf on all 


Occafions ; and particularly ventured out of his Depth in his Com- 
pariſon of Demoſtbenes and Cicero, Whereupon Plutarch makes this 
fage and candid Remark, “ If (ſaith he) it was a Thing obvious 

« and eaſy for every Man to know himſelf, poſſibly that Saying,, 
4 Y Zn, had not | paſed for a Divine. Oracle.“ lui. 
Liu. Vol. vii, Pag. 347. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


7 We muſt be well acquainted with our Tnabilt- 


ties, and thoſe Things in which we are na- 


 Purally deficient,, as well as theſe i in which. 
we excel. 


. E maß, in order to a thorough Self- 
* acquaintance, not only confider our Ta- 
505 and proper Abilities, but have an Eye to our 


Frailties and Deficiencies, that we nay know woe ; 


our Weakneſs, as well as our Strength Hes, — 
Otherwiſe, like Sampſon, we may.run ourſelyes 
into infinite Temptations. and Troubles. 

Every Man hath. a weak Side. Every wiſe 
Man knows where it is, and wil] be ſure to keep 
a double Guard there. 


There is ſome Wiſdom in concealing: a Weak» 


neſs. This cannot be done, till it be farſt known, 
nor can it be known without a . * ne 
Self- acquaintance. 

It is ſtrange to obſerve what Pains ſome Men 


are at to expoſe themſelves; to ſignalize their own _ 


Folly; and to ſet out to the moſt public View 


' thoſe Things which they ought to be aſhamed to 
think ſhould ever enter into their Character. But 


ſo it is; ſome Men ſeem to be aſhamed of thoſe 
: Things which would be their Glory, whilſt others. 
* in ther Shame *, 

„ Pbjl, iii. 19. 


Part I. 


The greateſt Weakneſs in a Man is to publiſh 
his Weakneſſes, and to appear fond to have them 


known, But Vanity will often prompt a Man 


to this ; who, unacquainted with the Meaſure of 
his Capacities, attempts Things out of his Power, 


and beyond his Reach; whereby he makes the 


World acquainted with two Things to his Diſ- 


advantage, which they were ignorant of before b 
viz. his Deficiency, and his Self- Jgnorance in ap- 


pearing ſo blind to it. 

It is ill-judged (though very common) to be 
leſs aſhamed of a Want of Temper than Under- 
ſtanding. For it is no real. Diſhonour or Fault 


in a. Man to have but a ſmall Ability of Mind, 


provided he have not the Vanity to ſet up for a 


Genius, (which would be as ridiculous, as for. A 


Man of ſmall. Strength and Stature of Body, to 

ſet up for a Champion) becauſe this is what he 
cannot help. But a Man may in a good meaſure 
correct the Fault of his natural Temper, if he 
be well acquainted with it, and duly watch- 
ful over it. And therefore: to- betray a prevail- 
ing Weakneſs of Temper, or an ungoverned 


Paſſion, diminiſhes a Man's. Reputation much 


more than to diſcover a Weakneſs of Judgment 
or Underſtanding, -———But what is moſt diſ- 
| honourable of all is, for a Man at once to diſco- 

ver a great Genius and an-ungoverned Mind. Be- 
cauſe that Strength of Reaſon and Underſtanding 
he is Maſter of, gives him a great Advantage 


or the Government of his Paſſions, And there= _ 


fore 
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fore his ſuffering himſelf notwithſtanding to be 
governed by them, ſhews, that he hath too much 
neglected or miſapplied his natural Talent; and 
willingly ſubmitted to the Tyranny of thoſe Luſts 
and Paſſions, over which Nature had furniſhed 
him with Abilities to have ſecured an eaſy Con- 


- queſt; 


A wiſe Man hath his Foibles as well as a Fool. 
But the Difference between them is, that the Foi- 
bles of the one are known to himſelf, and con- 

cealed from the World, the Foibles of the other 

are known to the World; and concealed from 
himſelf. The wiſe Man ſees thoſe Frailties in 
himſelf, which others cannot ; but the Fool is 
blind to thoſe Blemiſhes in his Character, which 
are conſpicuous to every body elſe. Whence it 
: appears, that Self- Knowledge is that which makes 
the main Difference between a wiſe Man and a. 
Fool, in the Moral Senſe of that Word. 


; c H A Ti” VII. 


Concerni 2 the Knowledge of our Confliutional 
Sins. | 


vi. \ELF - ACQUAINTANCE ſhews 
2 Man the particular Sins he is moſt ex- 
poſed and addicted ta; and diſcovers not only what 
45 ridiculous, but what is criminal, in his Conduct 
and 7. . 2 

A Man's 


chi. VII. 2 2 J nf. 65 
A Man's N Actions are generally the, 
plaineſt Index of his inward Diſpoſitions. And by 
the allowed Sins of bis Life, you may know the 
reigning Vices of his Mind. Is he addicted to 
Luxury and Debauch ? Senſuality then appears to 
be his prevailing Taſte. Is he given to Revenge 
and Cruelty ? Choler and Malice then reign in 
his Heart. Is he confident, bold and enterpria- 
ing ? Ambition appears to be the ſecret Spring. 
Is he fly and deſigning, given to lotrigue and Ar- 
tiice? You may conclude, there is a natural 
Subtilty of Temper that prompts him to this and 
this ſecret Diſpoſition i is criminal, in Proportion, 
to the Degree i in which theſe outward Actions, 
which ſpring from it, tranſgreſs the Bounds of 
Reaſon and Virtue. 

Every Man hath ſomething peculiar | in the 
Turn or Caſt of his Mind, which diſtinguiſhes 
him as much as the particular Conſtitution of his 
Body. And both theſe, viz. his particular Turn 
of Mind, and Conſtitution of Body, not only in- 
eline and diſpoſe him to ſome Kind of Sins, more 
than to others, but render the Practice of certain 
Virtues much more eaſy *, 


Now 


Men, with regard to their Bodies, and bodily Appetites, 
are pretty much alike; but with regard to their Souls, and 
their mental Taſtes and Diſpoſitions, they are often as different 
as if they were quite of another Species; governed by different 
Views, entertained with different Pleaſures, animated with diffe- 
rent Hopes, and affected by different Moti ves, and diſtinguiſhed by 
nꝛ different Tempers and Inclinations, as if they were not of the ſame 
Kind, So that I am very ready to believe, that there is not a greater 
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Now theſe Sins to which Men are commonly 
moſt inclined, and the Temptations to which they 
| have leaſt Power to reſiſt, are, and not impro- 
perly, called their Conflitutional Sins; their pecu- 
iar Frailties; and, in Scripture, their “ own Ini- 
quities, and the Sins which + do mo/? ſy beſet 

' oem. (#), 
* As in the Humours of the Body, ſo in the 
© Vices of the Mind, there is one predominant ; 


© which has an aſcendant over us, and leads and 


© governs us. It is in the Body of Sin, what the 
Heart is in the Body of our Nature; it begins 
© to live firſt, and dies laſt, And whilſt it lives, 
© it communicates Life, and Spirit to the whole 
0 Body of Sin; and when it dies, the Body of 
„ 


Difference between an Angel, and ame of the beſt and wiſeſt of 
Men; or between a Devil, and ſome of the worſt and wicked - 
eſt of Men, with regard to their Tempers and Diſpoſitions, than 
there is between ſome Sort of Men, and ſome others. And what 
inclines me to this Sentiment is, conſidering the eafy Tranſition 
which Nature always obſerves in paſſing from one Order or Kind 
of Beings to another, (which I have before taken notice of) to- 
gether with the prodigious Difference there appears to be between 
ſome and others of the Human Species, almoſt in every Thing be- 


| longing to their Souls. For ſome there are, © in whom (as one 


: expreſſes it) © one would think Nature had placed every Thing 


e the wrong Way; * depraved in their Opinions, unintelligible 


in their Reaſoning, irregular in their Actions, and vitious in every 


Diſpoſition, Whilſt in ſome others we ſee almoſt every Thing a- 


miable and excellent that can adorn and exalt the Human Mind; 
under the ne of Mortality. | | 


* Pſalm xviii. 27%. | 4 Heb. 3 xii. 1. | 
©) „ elle euiede-, the well naar panel *. 
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« Sin expires with it. It is the Sin to which our 
© Conſtitution leads, our Circumſtances betray, 
© and Cuſtom inſlaves us; the Sin to which not 
© our Virtues only, but Vices too, lower their 


© Topſail, and ſubmit ; the Sin, which when we 


© would impoſe upon GOD and our Conſciences 
we excuſe and diſguiſe with all imaginable Ar- 
« tifice and Sophiſtry; but, when we are ſincere 

with both, we oppoſe firſt, and conquer laſt, 
© It is, in a Word, the Sin which reigns and 
© rules in the Unregenerate, and too often alarms. 


* and difturbs (ah! that I could ſay no more) the 
* Regenerate” (ww). 


Some are more inclined to the Sins of the 
Fleſh; Senſuality, Intemperance, Uncleanneſs, 
Sloth, Self-indulgence, and Exceſs in animal 
Gratifications, Others to the Sins of the Spi- 
rit ; Pride, Malice, Covetouſneſs, Ambition, 


Wrath, Revenge, Envy, &c. And I am per- 
ſuaded there are few, but, upon a thorough Search 


into themſelves, may find that ſome one of 
theſe Sins hath ordinarily a greater Power over 
them than the reſt, Others often obſerve it in 


them, if they themſelves do not. And for a Man 
not to know his predominant Iniquity is great Self- 


ignorance indeed; and a Sign that he has all his 
Life lived far from Home ; becauſe he is not ac- 
quainted with that relating to himſelf, which every 
one, who is but half an Hour in his Company, 
perhaps may be able to inform him of. Hence 
proceede 


(w) See Dr, Lucas's 3 Vel. i poge 151. 
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proceeds that extreme Weakneſs which ſome diſ- 


cover in cenſuring others, for the very ſame 


| # aults they are guilty of themſelves, and perhaps 


in a much higher Degree; on, which the Apoſtle - 
Paul animadverts, Rom. ii, 1. ( x). 


It muſt be owned, it is an irkſome and difagree- 


able Buſineſs for a Man to turn his own Accuſer; 3 


to ſearch after his own Faults, and keep his Eye 


upon that which gives him Shame and Pain to ſee. 
It is like tearing open an old Wound. But it is 


better to do this, than to let it mortify, The 


Wounds of the Conſcience, like thoſe of the Bo- 


dy, cannot be well cured till they are ſearched to 


the Bottom; and they cannot be ſearched with- 


Vitabilis. 


out Pain. A Man, that is engaged in the Study 


of himſelf, muſt be content to know the worſt of 
himſelf ()). 

Do not therefore ſhut your Eyes againſt your 
darling Sin, or be averſe to find it out. Why 
* mould you ſtudy to conceal or r excuſe | it; and fondly 


cheriſh 

(* Quis tulerit 8 ? 
Clodius accuſat Mæchos? Catalina Cathegum ? 
| | | | i Juv, Sat. 12. 


(y) 0 nimis gravis anguſtia $i me inſpicio, non tolero me- 


ipſum : ſi non inſpicio, neſcio meipſum. si me conſidero, terret 
me Facies mea: fi me non conſidero, fallit me Damnatio mea. 


Si me video, Horror eſt intolerabilis: ſi non video, Mors eſt ine - 
O grievous Streight ! If 1 look" into myſelf, I can- 


not endure myſelf If I look not into myſelf, I cannot know myſelf, If 


: E confider myſelf, my own Face affrights ne: If I conſider not myſelf, 


my Damnation deceives me, If I ſee myſelf, my Horror is intolerable : 
If I ſee not « myſelf, Death is unavoidable, Anſelme. 
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cheriſh that Viper in your Boſom ? © Some 

2 Men deal by their Sins, as ſome Ladies do by 

e « their Perſons. When their Beauty is decayed, 

8 © they ſeek to hide it from themſelves by falſe 

e Glaſſes, and from others by Paint. So, many 
© ſeek to hide their Sins from themſelves by falſe 

os Gloſſes, and from others by Excuſes, or falſe 

; © Colours' (2). But the greateſt Cheat they put 

e upon themſelves. * They that cover their Sins 

. ſhall not proſper. It is. dangerous Self-flattery 

$ to give ſoft and ſmoothing Names to Sins, in 

e order to diſguiſe their Nature. Rather lay your 

- Hand upon your Heart, and + thruft it into your 

0 Boſom, though it come out (as Moſes's did) "oe 

> as Snow (a). 

f And to find out our moſt beloved Sin, let us 

f conſider what are thoſe world! y Objects or Amuſe» 
ments which give us the higheſt Delight; ine 

Z is 

y (z) Barter. : — 

1 Prev. xxviii. 32. I Exod. iv. 6. 

1 (4) Initium eſt ſalutis, notitia peccati : nam qui peccare ſe 
neſcit, corrigi- non vult, Deprehendas te oportet, antequam e- 
mendes, Quidam vitiis gloriantur, Tu exiſtimas aliquid de Re- 
medio cogitare, qui mala ſua virtutum loco numerant? Ideo 

, quantum potes teipſum coargue : Inquire in te: Accuſatoris pri- 
mum partibus_ fungere, deinde Judicis, noviſſimè Deprecatoris. 

P Aliquando te offende, Sen. Epift, 28. — The Knowledge of 

t Sin is tbe firſt Step towards Amendment : for be that does not know 

* bie hath offended, is not willing to be reproved, You muſt therefore 


find out yourſelf, before you can amend yourſelf, Some glory in their 

Vices. And do you imagine they bave any Thought about reforming, 

f who place their very Vices in the room of Virtues ? Therefore re- 

q prove thyſelf : ſearch thyſelf very narrowly. Firft turn Accuſer to 

g Suppliant. And dare for once to 
thyſeif, then a Judge, and then à Suppiiant. 


diſpleaſe thyſelf, 
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is probable, will lead us directly to ſome one of 
our darling Iniquities, if it be a Sin of Commiſſi- 


on: and what are thoſe Duties which we read or 


hear of from the Word of GOD, to which we find 
ourſelves moſt diſinclined? And this, in all likeli- 
hood, will help us to detect ſome of our peculiar 
Sins of Omiſſion; which without ſuch previous 
Examination we may not be ſenſible of. And 
thus we may make a Proficiency in one conſider- 
able Branch of Sel/- - Knowledge A 

CHAP, 


(3) Et hoc ipſum Argumentum eſt in melius tranſlati animi, 
quod Vitia ſua, quæ adhuc ignorabat, videt. Sen. Epift, 6, 


T is good Argument of a reformed Mind, that it mw thoſe Vices in 


itſelf, which it was before ignorant of, 
A Man's predominant Sin uſually ariſes out of his predominant 
Paſſion; which therefore he ſhould diligently obſerve, The Na- 
ture and Force of which is beautifully nen by a late great 
_ Maſter of n Verſe, ö 


* 


| On different Senſes different Objects ſtrike, 
Hence different Paſſions more or leſs enflame, 
As ſtrong or weak, the Organs of the Frame; 
And hence one Maſter-Paſſion in the Breaſt, 
Like Aaron's Serpent ſwallows up the reſt, 
Nature its Mother, Habit is its Nurſe; 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it Edge and Power, 
As Heaven's bleſt Beam turns Vinegar more ſowr. 
Ah! if ſhe lend not Arms as well as Rules, 
| What can ſhe more than tell us we are Fools? 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend; 
A ſharp 8 88 but a helpleſs Friend! OO 


Pope's El an Men 
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CRAP VT 


The Knowledge of our moſt dung erous Tempta- 
tions, neceſſary to Self-Knowledge, 


MAN that' rightly knows himſelf, is 
acquainted with his peculiar Temp- 
tations z and knows when, and in what Circum- 
Rlances, he is in the greateſi Danger of _ 
greſſmg. 
Reader, if ever you would know yourſelf, * 
muſt examine this Point thoroughly. And if 
you have never yet done it, make a Pauſe when 
you have read this Chapter, and do it now. Con- 
ſider in what Company you are moſt apt to loſe 
the Poſſeſſion and Government of yourſelf; on 
what Occaſions you are apt to be moſt vain and 
unguarded, moſt warm and precipitant. Flee 


that Company, avoid thoſe Occaſions, if you 


would keep your Conſeience clear. What is it 
that robs you moſt of your Time and your Tem- 
per? If you have a due Regard to the Improve- 
ment of the one, and the Preſervation of the o- 
ther, you will regret ſuch a Loſs; and ſhun the 
Occaſions of it, as carefully as * would a Road 
beſet with Robbers. 31 

But eſpecially muſt you en to the Oceafions 
which moſt uſually betray you into your favourite 


Vices; and conſider the Spring from whence they 


3 ariſe, 
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_ ariſe, and the Circumſtances which moſt favour 
them. They ariſe doubtleſs from your natural 
Temper, which ſtrongly diſpoſes and inclines you 
to them. That Temper then, or particular Turn 
of Deſire, muſt be carefully watched over as a 
moſt dangerous Quarter. And the Opportunities 
and Circumſtances which favour thoſe Inclinati- 
ons muſt be reſolutely avoided, as the ſtrongeſt 
Temptations. For the Way to ſubdue a criminal 
nclination is, firſt, to avoid the known Occaſi- 
ons that excite it ; and then, to curb the firſt Mo- 
tions of it (c). And thus having no Opportunity 
of being indulged, it will of itfelf in Time loſe 
its Force, and fail of its wonted Vidory. | 
The ſureſt Way to conquer, is ſometimes to 

decline a Battle; to weary out the Enemy, by 
keeping him at Bay. Fabius Maximus did not 
uſe this Stratagem more ſucceſsfully againſt Han- 
nibal than a Chriſtian may againſt his peculiar 
Vice, if he be but watchful of his Advantages, 
It is dangerous to provoke an unequal Enemy to 
the Fight, or to run into ſuch a Situation, where 
we cannot expect to eſcape en a Gladvants- 
geous Encounter. 21 

It is of unſpeakable Jatpartates:h in der to Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Government, to be acquainted 

with all the Acceſſes and Avenues to Sin, and to 

obſerve which Way it is that we ourſelves too often 
a 4 e it; and to ſet Nene and Conſcience to 

25 | "ye 
W. c ) Principiis obſta : ſerd medicina paratur 5 


Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. : Ovid, 5 
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73 
guard thoſe Paſſes, thoſe uſual Inlets to Vice, 
which if a Man once enters, be will find 2 Re- 
treat extremely difficult (4). 

 £ Watchfulneſs, which is taps ecefihey: 1 
© chiefly ſo when the firſt Aſſaults are made. For 
then the Enemy is moſt eafily repulſed ; if we 
6 never ſuffer him to get within us, but upon the 
very firſt Approach draw up our Forces, and 
fight him without the Gate. And this will be 
© more manifeſt, if we obſerve by what Methods 
and Degrees Temptations grow upon us. 
The firſt Thing that preſents itſelf to the Mind 
is a plain ſingle Thought; this Streight is im- 
proved into a ſtrong Imagination; that again en- 
forced by a ſenſible Delight; then follow evil 
Motions; and when theſe are once ſtirred thers 
$ wants nothing but the Aſent of the Vill, and 
then the Work is finiſhed. Now the firſt Steps 


| «to this are ſeldom thought worth our Care z 


$ ſometimes not taken Notice of; ſo that the Ene- 


* my is frequently got cloſe up to us, and 
even within our Trenches, before we obſerve 
"am (a); 5-5 

As Men have their apo Sins, which 4⁰ 1 
* fy "oo thens 10 they have their r! 2h 


04 — — — me veſtigia terrent 4 
: 1 ſpectantia, * | 4. 
r ein, deſcenſus averni, 5 
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lar Temptations, which do moſt eaſily overcome 


them. That may be a very great Temptation to 
one, which is none at all to another. And if a 
Man does not know what are his greateſt Temp. 
tations, he muſt have been a great Stranger in- 
deed to the Buſineſs of Self · Employment. 
As the ſubtle Enemy of Mankind takes Car: 
to draw Men gradually into Sin, ſo he uſually 
draws them by degrees into Temptation. As he 
| diſguiſes the Sin, ſo he conceals the Temptation 
to it; well knowing, that were they but once 
| ſenſible of their Danger of Sin, they would be 
ready to be on their Guard againſt it. Would 
we know ourſelves thoroughly then, we muſt get 
acquainted not only with our moſt. uſual Temp- 
tations, that we be not unawares drawn into Sir, 
but with the previous Steps and preparatory Cir- 
cCumſtances, which make Way for thoſe Tempta- 
tions; that we be not drawn unawares into the 
Occaſions of Sin; for thoſe Things which lead us 
into Temptations are to be conſidered as Temp- 
tations, as well as thoſe which immediately lead 
us into Sin. And a Man that knows himſelf 
will be aware of his remote T:mptations, as wel: 
as the more immediate ones; e. g. If he find the 
Company of a paſſionate Man is a Temptation 
(as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. xxii. 24, 25.) be 
will not only avoid it, but thoſe Occaſions that 
may lead him into it. And the Petition in the 
TLord's- Prayer makes it as much a Man's Duty to 


de upon his Guard agaigſt Temptation, as under 


i. 
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it. Nor can à Man pray from his Heart that 


60D would not kad him into 7. emptation, if he 
n no Care Himfelf to avoid 3 ED 


S = 


ir | 0 H A P. IX. 
1 uf Knowledge * the ſecret Prejudice f 
ly 900 85 of the Heart. 2 


he vm. NOTHER important Branch of Self- 

. Knowledge is, for a Man to be acquaint< 
a with his own Prejudices; or thoſe ſecret Pre- 
poſſeflions of his Heart, which, though ſo deep and 
latent, that he may not be ſenſible of them, are of- 
get ten ſo frong and prevalent, as to give a mighty, 
but imperceptiblt Bias to the Mind, 

There is no one Particular that I know of 
wherein Self-Knowledge more eminently conſiſts | 
than it does in this. It being therefore ſo eſſential = 
a Branch of my Subject, and a Point to which 
Men ſeldom pay an Attention equal to its Im- 
portance, I beg leave to treat it with a little 
more Preciſion. _ 

Theſe Prejudices of the Human Mind a be 
conſidered with regard to OO Tam iy 
Things. © I 

| i.) With regard to Opinions, 

It is a common Obſervation, but well expreſ- 
ſed by a late celebrated Writer, that we ſet out 
in Life with ſuch poor Beginnings of Know- 
©ledpe, and grow up under ſuch Remains of Su- 
* perſtition 5 Neu ſuch Influences of 

D2 Company 
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Company and Faſhion, ſuch Inſinuations of 
_ © Pleaſure, Oc. that it is no Wonder, if Men 
© pet Habits of thinking only in one Way; that 
| © theſe Habits in Time grow rigid and confirmed; 
© and fo their Minds come to be overcaft with 
thick Prejudices, ſcarce penetrable by any Ray 
* of Truth, or Light of Reaſon (F). | 
There is no Man but is more attached to one 
particular Set or Scheme of Opinions in Philoſo- 
phy, Politics and Religion, than he is to another; 
1 mean if he hath employed his Thoughts at all a- 
bout them. The Queſtion we ſhould examine then 
is; how came we by theſe Attachments? Whence 
are we fo fond of theſe particular Notions ? Did 
we come fairly by them? or were they impoſed 
upon us, and dictated to our eaſy Belief, before 
we were able to judge of them? This is moſt like- 
}y. For the Impreſſions we early receive generally 
| grow up with us, and are thoſe we leaſt care to 
part with. However, which Way foever we came 
by them, they muſt be re-examined, and brought 
to the Touch/one of ſound Senſe, lolid-Reaſon, and 
plain Scripture. If they will not bear this after 
hard rubbing, they muſt be diſmiſſed, as no genuine 
Principles of Truth, but as 4 £5 impoſed 
upon us under the Guiſe and Semblance of it. 
And as Reaſon and Scripture muſt diſcoyer oui 
Prejudices to us, lo they only ean help us to get 
rid of them. By theſe are we to rectiſy, and to 
theſe are we to conform, all our Opinions and 
| _ Sent 
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ann. 5 
Sentiments in Religion, as our only Standa rd, RO 


| clſve of all other Rules, Light, or Authority, 


whatſoever. 

And Care muſt arial be taken that we do not 
make Scripture and Reaſon bend and buckle to 
our Notions; which will rather confirm our Pre- 
judices than cure them. For whatever cannot 
evidently be proved, without the Help of over- 
firained Metaphors, and the Arts of Sophiſtry, is 


much to be ſuſpected; which uſed to make Arch- 


biſhop Tillotſon ſay, Non amo argutias in Theologid; 
I do not love Subtilties in Divinity, But, 
(2.) The Human Mind is very apt to be pre- 
judiced either for or againſt certain Perſons, as well 
as certain Sentiments, And as Prejudice will lead 
a Man to talk very unreaſonably with regard to the 
latter, ſo will it lead him to a& as Ny 
with regard to the former, _ | 
What is the Reaſon, for Inſtance, that wwe 
cannot help having a more hearty Affection for 
ſome Perſons than others? Is it from a Similarity 
of Taſte and Temper ? Or ſomething in their 
Addreſs, that flatters our Vanity ? Or ſomething 
in their Humour that hits our Fancy ? Or 
ſomething in their Converſation, that improves 
our Underſtanding? Or a certain Sweetneſs of Diſ- 
polition, and Agreeableneſs of Manner, that is 
naturally eogaging ? Or from Benefits received or 
expected from them? Or from ſome eminent and 


| diſtinguiſhed Excellency in them ? Or from none 


An but ſomething elſe, we cannot tell 
8 , 3 Fey what ? 


Reſentments duly proportioned to it,— 
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what uch Sort of Enquiries will ſhow us 
whether our Eſteem and Affections be rightly 
placed: or flow from mere Inſtinct, blind rpg 
dice, or ſomething worſe. 

And ſo on the other Hand, with 9550 to our 


Diſaffection towards any one, or the Diſguſt we 


have taken againſt him; if we would know our- 
ſelves, we muſt examine into the Bottom of this; 


and fee not only what is the pretended, but true 


Cauſe of it: whether it be juſtifiable, and our 
—[s his 
Manner of Thinking, Talking, and Acting, quite 


different from mine, and therefore what I cannot 
_ approve ? Or have I received ſome real Aﬀront or 
Injury from him? Be it ſo, my continued Reſent- 


ment againſt him, on either of theſe Accounts, 
may be owing, notwithſtanding, more to ſome 


© unreaſonable Prejudice i in — man to 11 real 


Fault in his. 

For as to the former : His Way of Thinking 
Talking, and AZing, may poſlibly be juſter than 
my own; which the mere Force of Cuſtom and 
Habit only makes me prefer to his. However, 


be it ever ſo wrong, he may not have had the 


ſame Advantage of improving his Underſtanding, 
Addreſs, and Conduct, as T have had; and there- 


fore his Defects herein are more excuſable. And 


he may have many other Kind of Excellencies 


which I have not. But he is not only ig- 
© norant and unmanner'd, but unſufferably vain, 
20 conceited and orechearing at the fame Time. 
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— — Why, that perhaps he cannot help. It is 
the Fault of his Nature. He is the Object of Pity 
rather than- Reſentment. And had-I ſuch a Dif 
poſition by Nature, I ſhould, perhaps, with all my 
Self-improvement, find it a difficult Thing to ma- 
nage. And therefore, tho” I can never chuſe ſuch 
a one for an agreeable Companion, yet I ought 
not to harbour a Diſtike to him, but love, and 
pity, and pray for him, as a Perſon under a great 
Misfortune; and be thankful that I am not un- 
der the ſame, But he is quite blind to this 

© Fault of his Temper, and does not appear to be 


| © in the leaſt ſenſible of it. Why, that is a 


greater Misfortune füll 1 * he n to be the 
more pitied. n 
And as to the other 1 Ground of Diſ- 
guſt, he hath often offended and injured me. 

Let me conſider, (1.) Whether any Offence was | 
really intended; whether I do not impute that to 
Ill-nature; which was only owing to Ill-manners; 
or that to Deſign, which proceeded only from 
Ignorance, Do I not take Offence before it is 
given ? If ſo, the Fault is mine, and not bis. 
And the Reſentment I have conceived againſt 
him, I ought to turn upon myſelf (8g)——Again,. 

(2.) Did I not provoke him to it, when I knew his 


e The Fault is ſtill my own. I did, or 


P;! OR ORE 9 ps might 
00 For every Trifle ſcorn to take; Offence z 
That always ſhews great Pride or little Senſe, 


_ © Good Nature and good Senſe muſt always N? ) 
To err is Human, to * och 42 


Pope, 2 


%% Wherein Self-Knowledge Pert 1 


A Man that would needleſsly rouſe a Lion, muſt 


ing to my Hewſon, in laying myſelf fo open to 


cannot J forgive my Fellow-Servant Thirty-Pente ? 
When I know not but he hath repented, * 
GOD hath forgiven him, whoſe Forgiveneſs | 


might know the Pride, Paſſion, or Perverſeneſs 
of his Nature; why then did J exaſperate him 


not expect always to come off ſo fayourably as 
the Hero of La Mancha. But, (3.) Suppoſe 
I were not the Aggreſſor; yet, how came J int 
his Gompany? Who led me into the Tempta- 
tion? He hath acted according to his Nature in 
what he hath done; but I have not ated accord- | 


him. I knew him; why did I not ſhun him, as 


I would any other dangerous Animal that does 
_ Miſchief by Inftint? If T muſt needs put my 


Finger into a Waſp's Neſt, why ſhould I blame 


them for ſtinging me ?———Or, (4.) If I could 
not avoid his Company, why 4id I mt arm myſelf? 


Why did | venture defencelefs into ſo much Dan» 


ger? Qr, (5.) Suppoſe he hath done me a real 


and undeſerved Injury, without my Fault or Pro- 


vocation; yet does not my Diſcontent aggravats 


it? Does it not appear greater to me, than it 
does to any body elſe? or than it will to me, 
after the preſent Ferment is over — 


(Laſtly), after all, mu/t never forgive ? Ho 


ſhall I be able to repeat the Lord's Prayer, or 


read our Saviour's Comment upon it, Mat. vi. 
14, 15. with an unforgiving Temper ? Do I not 


hope to. be forgiven Ten thouſand Talents ; and 


want 


Chap: .. dub conf. 91 


want infinitely more than” my greateſt Evemy . 


does mine . 
Such Sead are of gest Uſe to ſoften 

our Prejudices againſt Perſons; and at onee to diſ- 

cover the true Spring, and prevent the bad Ef- 


fects of them. And happy would it be for a 


Chriſtian, could he but call to Mind and apply to 
his Relief, half the good Things which that ex- 
cellent Heathen Emperor and Philoſopher Mar- 


cus Antoninus could ſay upon this Subject. Some: 
of which I have, # for the Benefit of n 


2A Man deſpiſes me: whit then? ese ga. 


he would perhaps deſpiſe me more. But I know myſelf better 
than he can know me; and therefore deſpiſe myſelf more. And 
though his Contempt in this Inſtance may be groundleſs, yet in 


others it vod be but too well founded, 1 will therefore not oniyx 


bear with, but forgive it.—Contemaendus eft-ipſe contemptus, ſaĩth 


Seneca. But ih NIE Be en 


of a Stoic than a Chriflian, 


Ir has been reckoned a wiſe NE) winy Anfrerwhiihods of * | 


Philosophers returned to his Friend, who adviſed him to revenge 
an Injury that had been done him: „What (ſays he) if an Als 


„Kicks me, muſt 1 need kick him again?” And perhaps there 
is more Wit than Wiſdom in that Reply, It ſeems indeed to car» 


ry in it ſomething of a true Greatneſs of Mind; but ddes It not at 


the fame Time difcover a Kind of hanghty-and contemptuous Spi- 


tit? The Truth is, (as a judicious Writer obſerves upon it) © it 


is at beſt but a lame and miſhapen Charity; it has more of. 


4 Pride than Goodneſs, We ſhould leain of the holy J, who 


« was not only meek bat low'y, We ſhou!d contemn the Injury, . 


„ And pity the Wralneſt; but ſhould not diſdaln or de ſpiſe the 


* Per ſans of our Enemies, Chority waunteth not ber ſelf, is not puff | 
*. ed up, doth not bebave irſelf N Ser * * of” 
ee. ; | 
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82 Whertin Self-Knowledge - Part L. 
Reader, extracted, and thrown into, the Mar- 
gin h py” — "0 

T e 630 The 


«tb In the Morning remember to ſay to thyſelf ; 3 this Day per- 
haps1 may meet with ſome impertinent, ungrateful, peeviſh, trick- 

ing, envious, churliſh Fellow. Now all theſe ill Qualities in them 
proceed from their Ignorance of Good. and Evil, And fince I am ſo 
happy as to underſtand the natural Beauty of a good Action, and the 
Deformity of an ill One; and fince the Perſon that diſobliges meiz 
of near Kin to me; and tho' not juſt of the ſame Blood and Fa- 
mily, yet of the ſame divine Extract as to his Mind; and finally, ſince 
I am» convinced that no one can do me a real Injury, becauſe he 
- Cannot force me to do a diſhoneſt Thing; for theſe Regſons I can- 
not find in my Heart to hate him, or ſo much as to be angry . 
bim. Marc. Anton, Medit, Book 2. 1, 

You are juſt taking Leave of the World ; and kane you tet 
Learned to be Friends with every body? And that to be an honeſt 
Men, is the only Way to he a wiſe one? Id. Beck 4. & 37. 

To expect an Impoſſibility is Madneſ; now it is impoſhble for 

3 Men not to do ill Things. Id. Book 5. G 17. 
It is the Privilege of Human Nature above Brutes to love thoſe 
that offend us; in order to this conſider, (1.) That the offending 
Party is of Kin to you; (2.) That he acts thus, becauſe he knows 
no better; (3.) He may have no Deſign to offend you; (4.) You 
will both of you quickly be in your Graves; but above all, (5.) You 
have received no Harm from bim: for your Mind or Reaſon i is the 
| Gme it was before, Id. Book 7. G 22, 
| Think upon your laſt Hour, and do not trouble youll about 
| other People's Faults, but leave them there where they muſt be 
anſwered for, Id. Book 7. 4 29. 
Do not return the Temper of ill-natured People apon Gentle 

nor treat them as they do the reſt of Mankind. Id. Book 7. 4 55 
| Tho" the Gods are immortal, yet they not only patiently bear 
With a wicked World through ſo many Ages; but what is more, 
liberally provide for it and are you, who are juſt going off the 
Stage, weary with bearing, tho you are one of thoſe wohappy 
| Mortals yourſelf? Id. Book 7. & 70 

Neyer diſturb yourſelf; for Men will do the ſame untoward Ac- 
den over again, tho you buck. with Spleen, Id. Book 8. 4+ 
| Reform 


(3.) The Mind is apt to be prejudiced againſt 
or in favour of certain Things and Actions, as wel 
as certain Sentiments and Perſons. -. | 
Do you not ſometimes find dull diſagreeable 
Ideas annexed to certain Places, Seaſons, or Em- 
ployments, which give you a ſecret Averſion to 
them ? Theſe ariſe from the Remembrance of ſome 


unpleaſing Incidents you have heretofore met with, 


and which you apprehend may again befal you on 
ſuch Occaſions. But they are often nothing more 


than the mere Miſrepreſentations of Fancy ; and 
ought to be repelled, becauſe they will be apt to 


lead you to neglect the Duties of your Character. 
If therefore you find in yourſelf a ſecret Diſ- 
inclination to any particular Action or Duty, 


and the Mind begins to caſt about for Excuſes and 
Reaſons to juſtify the Neglect of it, conſider the 


Matter well: iy to the Bottom of that Reluc- 


5 6 3 tance; 


© % . "0 


| | Reform an ajurlous Perſon if you can; if not, ener your 


Patience was given you to bear with him. That the Gods patiently 


bear with ſuch Men, and ſometimes beſtow vpon them Health, 


and Fame, and Fortune, Id. Book 9. F 11. 


When People treat you ill, and ſhow their Spite, and flander 
you, enter into their little Souls, go to the Bottom of them, ſearch' 
their Underſtandings; and you will ſoon ſee, that nothing they | 
may think or ſay of you need give wo one troubleſome Thought, 


Id. Book 9. F 27. 


That is the beſt Thing for a Man which GOD ſends him; and 


that is the beſt Time when he ſends it. Id. Book 10. C 2. 


It is ſometimes a hard Matter to be certain, whether you have ; 


received ill Uſage or not; for Mens Actions oftentimes look worſe 


than they are : and one muſt be thoroughly informed of a great 


many Things, before he can rightly judge. Id. Book 11. 9 18. 
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4  Whettin 07 "TI Part l. 
trance; and ſearch out what it is that gives the 
Mind this Averfion to it. Whether it be the 
Thing or Action itfelf, or ſome diſcouraging Cir. 
 cumftances that may attend it; or ſome diſagree» 


ſcience, 


Y Citcurhſtances, and ſet them in the moſt Fend 


| | » give bim Drink : for in ſo doing thou ſhalt beap Coals of Fire on tis 


able Conſequences that may poſſibly flow from it; 
or your ſuppoſed Unfitneſs for it at preſent. Why, 
all theſe Things may be only imagitiary. And 
to neglect a plain and pofitive Duty upon ſuch 
Conſiderations, ſhows that you are governed by 

Appearances more than Realities, by Fancy more 
than Reaſon, and * Inclination more than Con- 


But let Faney muſter up al the diſcouragii 


able Light, to bar your Way to a ſuppoſed Du- 


9* fox inſtance, It is very difficult, I want Ca» 


© pacity, at leaſt am ſo indiſpoſed to it at preſent, 
© that I ſhall make nothing of it; and then it 


1 will be e attended wich Danger to my Perſon; Re- 


$ nn 


| 1 kw tas ncaa ſoffer from-your Anger and | 
Grief, than from thoſe very Things for which. you are angry and 
. Id. Beck 11. \ 18. 
When you fancy any one hath tranſgrelles, ſay thus to yourſelf: 
How do I know it is a Fault? But admit it is, it may be his Con« 
I ſcience hath corrected him: and then he bath received his Pu- 
A niſhment from himſelf. 1d. Book 12. $16 | 


10 theſe. I | hal add two more 8 out of the Sacred 
Writings, of incomparable greater Weight and Dignity than any 
of the forementioned, Prov. xix. 11, The Diſcretion of a Men 
_ deferreth bis Anger : and it is bis Glory to paſs over a Tranjgreſſimn. 

Rom. xii. 20. 21. If thine Enemy bunger, fred bim; if be thinſ, 


Head. Be nes overcome of Evil, but euerem Evil wich Goa 


Chap. IX. dub cf, 383 
+ putation or Peace ; and the Oppoſition I am like 
© to meet with is great, &c,” But after all, is the 
Call of Providence clear ? Is the Thing a plain 
Duty? ſuch as Reaſon, Conſcience, and Scripturez, 
your Office, Character, or Perſonal Engagements 
call upon you to diſcharge ? If fo, all the aforefaid 
Odjections are vain and deluſive; and you have 
nothing to do, but to ſummon your Courage, and 
in Dependance on Divine Help, to ſet about the 
Buſineſs immediately and in good Earneſt, and in 
me beſt and wiſeſt Manner you. can; and you 
may depend upon it, you will find the greateſt 
Difficulty to lie only in the firſt Attempt; theſe 
frightful Appearances to be all viſionary, the mere 
Figments of Fancy, turning Lambs into Lions, 
and Mole- hills into Mountains; and$that nothing. 
| but Sloth, Folly and Self-indulgence, thus ſet your 
Imagination on work to deter you from a plain. 
Duty. Your Heart would deceive you, but you. 


have found out the Cheat, and do not de im- DE 


poſed upan (5): 
Again, ſuppoſe the Thing done; confdet bow 
it will lock then. Take a View of it as paſt; and 
whatever Pains it may coſt you, think whether it 
will not be abundantly recompenſed by the inward: 
Peace and Pleaſure, which ariſe from a Conſei- 
vuſneſs 'of mint ated ds. ah It as. will, 


- 
. * * ; 
- be * 


c « | The RS and. me compuer „ Dieses, 121 
4 By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 
4 Shiver and ſhrink at Sight of Toil and Danzer, 


— 11 
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neſt Language. 
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86 Whurein Self-Knowledge. Part T. 
And the Difficulties you now dread will enhance 
your future Satisfa&tion (4). But think again how 


you will bear the Reflections of your own Mind if 


you wilfully neglect a plain and neceſſary Duty; 
whether this will not occaſion you much more 
Trouble than all the Pains you might be at in per- 
forwing it. And a wiſe Man will always deter+ 


mine himſelf by the End; or by ſuch a retroſpece 
tive View of Things, g a0 gat. 
Again, on the other Hand, if you find a Aan 


Propenſion to any particular Aion, examine that 
with the like Impartiality. Perhaps it is what 


neither your Reaſon nor Conſcience can fully 


approve. And yet every Motive to it is ſtrongly 


urged, and every. Objection againſt it lighted. 


Senſe and Appetite grow importunate and cla- 
more is, and want to lead, while Reaſon remon- 


ſtrates in vain. But turn not aſide from that 


faithful and friendly Monitor, whilſt with a low, 

ſtill Voice, ſhe addreſſes you in this ſoft but ear- 
Hear me, I beſeech you, 
but this one Word more. The Action is in- 
© deed out of Character; what I. ſhall never ap» 
© prove. The Pleaſure of it is a great deal over- 
| © rated; you will certainly be diſappointed. It is 


ta falſe Appearance that now deceives you. And 


© what will you think of yourſelf when it is paſt, 
and you come to reflect ſeriouſly on the Mat- 
S ter? Believe it, you will then wiſh you had 


2 taken me for your Counſellor, inſtead of thoſe 


Ene- 


* 


Virg. 


— 6a &X 
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Nu X. dub ct.. 27 
Enemies of mine, your Luſts Fine” 1 : 
© which have ſo often miſled you, tho you know 


© ] never did.” 


Such ſhort Recollections as bad nat: a little 
Leiſure to take a View of the Nature and Con- 


ſequences of Things or Actions, before we tejec̃t 
or approve them, will prevent much falſe Judg- 
ment and bad Conduct; and by Degrees wear off 
the Prejudices which Fancy has fixed in the Mind 
either for or againſt any particular Action; teach 
us to diſtinguiſh between Things and their Ap- 
pearances; ſtrip them of thoſe falſe Colours 
that ſo often deceive us; correct the Sallies of the 
Imagination, and. leave the. Reis in the Hand of | 
Reaſon. | 
Beſore 1 difniſs this Head, I wud obſerrs, thic | 
ſome of our ſtrongeſt Prejudices ariſe froni”an - 
exceſſive Self. offcem, or too great a Complacency 
in our own good Senſe and Underſtanding, Phi- 
lautus in eyery Thing ſhews bimſelf well fatisfied 
with his own Wiſdom ;; which makes him very 
impatient of Contradiction, and gives him a Diſ- 
taſte to all, who ſhall preſume to oppoſe their Judg- 
ment to his | in any Thing. He had rather perſe- 
vere; in a Miſtake than. retract it, left his Judg- 


ment ſhould ſuffer. 3 not conſidering that his In- 


genuity and good Senſe ſuffer much more by 
ſuch Obſtinacy. The Fulneſs of his Self. ſuffici- 
ency makes him blind tothoſe ImperfeQions which 
every one can ſee in him but himſelf. So that, 
however wiſe, ſincere and friendly, however gen- 


— 


4 
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tle and ſeaſonable your Remonſtranee may be, he 
takes it immediately to proceed from Ill- nature or 
Ignorance in you, but from no Fault in him. 
Seneca, I remember, tells us a remarkable Sto- 
ry, which very well illuftrates this Matter. 
Writing to his Friend Lucilius, * My Wife (ſays 
he) keeps Harpaſtes in her Houſe Rill; ho, you 
© know, is a Sort of Family-Fool, and no ſmall 
Incumbrance upon us. For my Part I am far 
from taking any Pleaſure in ſuch Prodigies. If 
I have a Mind to divert myſelf with a Fool, 1 
© have not far to go for one; I can laugh at my- 
* ſelf, This filly Girl, all on a ſudden, loſt her 
Eye-ſight: and (which perhaps may ſeem incre- 
dible, but it is very true) ſhe does not know ſhe 
i blind; but is every now and then defiring her 
Governeſs to lead her abroad, ſaying the Houſe | 
© is dark, ——— Now what we laugh at in this 
poor Creature, you may obſerve happens to us all. 
No Man knows chat he is covetous, or inſatiable. 
Let with this Difference; the Blind ſeck fome- 
< body to lead them, but we are content to wan- 
der without a Guide. But why do we thus 
-«. deceive ourſelves? The Diſeaſe is not without 


bus, but fixed deep within. And therefore js the 


No Cure ſo _— becauſe we do vat Eno os 


0 $0 Bot, "ry 
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x. NOTHER very important Bronch ft 


Self- Knowledge is, the Knowledge of thoſe 
G Paſſions or Diſpeſitions of the Mind, 
which general form what we call a Man's Natu- 
ral Temper. 

The Difference of Natural 7 empers ſeems to 
de chiefly owing to the different Degrees of In- 
fluence the — Paſſions have upon the Mind. 
4. g. If the Paſſions are eager and ſoon raiſed, we 
ſay the Man is of a warm Temper; if more ſlug · 
giſh and flowly raiſed, he is of a cool Temper ; 


according as Anger, Malice or Ambition prevail, 


he is of a fierce, churliſl, or haughty Temper ; the 
Inſtuence of the fofter Paſſions of Love, Pity and 
Benevolence, forms a fiveet, {ympathifmg and cure = 


tous Temper z and when all the Paſtions are duly 


pviſed, and the milder and pleaſing ones prevail, 


they make what is commonly e a yn 
naiurad Man, 


So that it is ths Prevdliidta ok or LAI of 


any particulat Paſſion which gives the Tarn dv 


2 to a Man's Femper, by which be is di6 

guiſhed, and for which he is loved or _— 
= or ſhunned and deſpiſed by others. 
Now what this is, thoſe we converſe with are 
foon ſenſible of. They preſently ſee the Fault of 
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 oun, Temper, and order their Behaviour accord- 


ingly. If they are wiſe and well mannered, they 
will avoid ſtriking the String which they know 
will jarr and raiſe a Diſcord within us. If they 
are our Enemies, they will do it on Purpoſe to ſet 


us on tormenting ourſelves, And our Friends we 


muſt ſuffer ſometimes with a gentle Hand to'touch 
it, either by Way of pleaſant Raillery or anf 


Advice. 


But a Man muſt be greatly ee ee with 


| himſelf, if he is ignorant of his predominant Paſ- 


ſion, or diſtinguiſhing Temper, when every one 


elſe obſerves it. And yet how common is this 
Piece of Self- ignorance? The two Apoſtles, Pe- 


ter and Jobn, diſcovered it in that very Action, 
wherein they meant to expreſs nothing but a 


| hearty Zeal for their Maſter's Honour; which 


made him tell them, that they knew not what Man- 


ner of Spirit they were of, Luke ix. 5. i. e. that, 
| Inſtead of a Principle of Love and genuine Zeal 
for him, they were at that Time governed by a 


Spirit of Pride, Revenge and Cruelty ; and yet 


knew it not. And that the Apoſtle Jabn ſhould | 


be liable to this Cenſure, whoſe Temper ſeemed 


to be all Love and Sweetneſs, is a memorable In- 
| ſtance how difficult a Thing it is for a Man at all 
Times to know his own Spirit; and that that Paſ- 


ſion, which ſeems to have the leaſt Power over 


his Mind, may on ſome en, nn y gain 
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Chap. Xx. aoth cent. gr 

The Neceſlity of a perfect Knowledge of our 
reigning Paſſions appears further from hence: 
that they not only give a Tincture to the Tem per, 
but to the Underſtanding alſo; and throw a ſtrong 
Bias on the Judgment. They have much the 
ſame effect upon the Eye of the Mind, as ſome 
Diſtempers have upon that of the Body. If they 
do not put it out, they weaken it; or throw falſe 
Colours before it, and make it form a wrong g Judg- 


ment of Things. And, in ſhort, are the Sb 


of thoſe forementioned Prejudices, which ſo often. 
aboſe the Human Underſtanding, © | 
Whatever the different Paſſions wemſelves mat 
reign in the Mind may be owing to, whether to. 
the different Texture of the bodily Organs, or 
the different Quantity or Motion of the Animal 
Spirits, or to the native Turn and Caſt of the 
Soul itſelf ; yet certain it is, that Men's different 
Ways of thinking are much according to the Pre- 
dominance of their different Paſſions; and eſpe- 
cially with regard to Religion. Thus, 6. g. we 


ſee melancholy People are apt to throw too much 


Gloom upon their Religion, and repreſent it in 
a very uninviting and unlovely View, as all Au- 
ſterity and Mortification; whilſt: they, who are 
governed. by the more gay and chearful Paſſions, 
are apt to run into the other Extreme, and too 
much to mingle the Pleaſures of Senſe with theſe 


of Religion; and are as much too lax, as the other 


too ſevere. And thus by the Prejudice or Bias of 
their reſſ ſpective 9 or ee pb orce of their 

: * Natural 
3 


Natural. Temper, clit led into differens Mif- 
"Makes. | ef 


' © ftudy his Natural Temper : his conſtitutional 
_ © Inclinations, and favourite Paſſions; for by theſe 
« a Man's Judgment is eaſily perverted, and a 


the Mind, by which a thouſand Errors and ſe- 


| . © ſeryed or taken Notice of (). 


move us; and in what Manner. What is it that 


the Mind ?—— And as for Pain; a Stoic indeed 


Q- 
2 2 
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* wrong Bias hung upon his Mind: Theſe are the 
Inlets of Prejudice; the unguarded Avenues of 


« cret | Faults find Admiſſion, without peine ob- 


And that we may more eaſily come atthe Know- 
ledge of our predominant Affections, let us conſi- 
der what outward Events do moſt impreſs and 


uſually creates the greateſt Pain or Pleafure iy 


may tell us, chat we muſt keep Things at a Diſ- 
© tance; let notbing that is outward come with- 
in us 3 let Externals be Externals ill.” But «be 
human Make will ſcarce bear the. Rigous, of that 


— ao ee ws tener. » i = HWY PRaeYSyY 


 Shiloſophy,. Outward Things, after all, will im- 
preſs and affect us. And there is no Harm in 
mis, provided they do not get the Poſſeſſion of us, 
overſet our Reaſon, or lead us to act unbecoming 
2 Man or a Chriſtian. And one Advantage we 
may reap from hence is, the Manner or Degret 
in which outward Things impreſs us, may lead 
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diſcover to us nee Side, and the Palos, 
which moſt predominate in us. 

Our Pieaſures will likewiſe diſcover e 
ing Paſſions, and the true Temper and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Soul. If it be captivated by the Plea- 
ſures of Sin, it is a Sign its prevailing Taſte is 
very vicious and corrupt; if with the'Pleaſures of 
benſe, very low and ſordid j if imaginary Plea- 
ſures, and the painted Scenes of Fancy and Ro- 


| mance do moſt entertain, it,” the Soul hath then a 


trifling Turn; if the Pleaſures of Science or in- 
tellectual Improvements are thoſe it is moſt fond 
of, it has then a noble and refined Taſte; but if 
its chief Satis factions detive from Religion and 
Divine Contemplatian, it has then its true and 
proper Taſte ; its Temper is as it ſhould be, 
pure, divine, and heavenly; provided theſe Sa- 
tisfactions ſpring from a true, religious Prin- 
ciple, free from that Superſtition, Bigotry and 
ann, under which, * ba often . | 
ed. 

And thus by careful] ablerviog what it is that 
gives the Mind the greateſt Pain and Torment, 
or the greateſt Pleaſure and Entertainment, we 
tome at the Knowledge of its a eee, | 
and prevailing Temper and Diſpoſition” _ 
- © Include thyfelf then, O my Soul, within 


| © the Compaſs of thine own Heart; if it be not 


large, it is deep; and thou wilt there find Ex- 
* exciſe enough. Thou wilt never be able to 
ure 11 it cannot be er but li Him, 

ne ee en et PAD 
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who tries the Thoughts and Reins. But dive 
into this Subject as deep as thou canſt. Exa- 


S, mine thyſelf z and this Knowledge of that which 


+ paſſes! within thee will be of more Uſe to thee, 
„than the Knowledge of all that paſſes in the 
World. Concern not thyſelf with the: War 
c and, Qgarrels of publick or private Perſons. 
Take Cognizance of. thoſe Conteſts which are 
s. between thy Fleſh and thy Spirit; betwixt the 
Law of thy Members, and that of thy Under- 
c ſtanding. : Appeaſe thoſe Differences. Teach 
thy Fleſh ita be in Subjection. Replace Reaſon 
Jon its T krone; and give it Piety for its Coun- 
ſellar. Tame thy Paſſions, and bring them 
_ £,under;Bondage. Put thy little State in good Or- 
der j govern wiſely and holily thoſe numerous 
People which are contained in ſo little a King - 
dom; that is to ſay, that Multitude of AﬀeRi- 
ons, Thoughts, De and Nan aer 
ate in thine Heart * R. 46 nan 
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5g will ſometimes coft xe dae ac 
But for want of it, we ſhall be in Daun 
ger oP paſſing a falſe Judgment upon our Actions; 
_ of gene A _— erh of our Con- 
duct. N „ ene 
It is not t only Fae poſſible, but day common; 
* Men to be ignorant of the chief Inducements 
of their Behaviour; and to imagine they act ſtom 
one Motive, whilſt they are apparently governed 
by zhother.. If we examine our Views, and look 
into onr Hearts narrowly, we ſhall find that they 
nore frequently deceive us in this reſpect than we 
are aware of; by perſuading us that we are go- 
l by much better Motives than we really are. 

e Honour of GOD, and the Intereſt of Reli- 
* be the open and avowed Motive; whilſt 
ſecular Intereſt and ſecret Vanity may be the hid- 
den and true one. While we think we are ſery- 
ing GOD, we may be only ſacrificing to Mam- 
mon, We may, like Jebu, boaſt our Zea for the 
Lird, when we are only animated by the Heat 
of our natural Paſſions (e); may cover a cenſori- 
ous Spirit under a Cloak of Piety ; and giving 
Admonition to __ hg * _ giving . 
to our Spleen. 

Many come to the Place of public Worlbip, 
out of Cuſtom or Curioſity, who would be thought 
to come thither only out of Conſcience. And 
whilſt their external and profeſſed View is to 
1730 WUD, and yu Good to their es their 
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ſecret and inward Motive is only to ſhew them- 
ſelves to Advantage, or to avoid Singularity, and 
prevent others making Obſervations on their Ab. 


ſence. Munificence and Almsgiving may often 


proceed from a Principle of Pride and Party-Spi- | 
rit, nenn en 
denary Motive. 


By thus diſguiſing our l Motives we may nth 


woo Men, but at the ſame time we impoſe up- 


on ourſelyes ; and whilſt we are deceiving others, 
our own Hearts deceive us. And of all Impoſtures 


Self-deception is the moſt ri a! becauſe leaſt | 
n e 1736 


Now, unleſs we examine this Point narrowly, 
we ſhall never come to the Bottom of it; and un- 
leſs we come at the true Spring and real Motive of 
our Actions, we ſhall never be able to form a right 


Judgment of them; and they may appear very dif · 


ferent in our own Eye, and in the Eye of the 


World, from what they do in the Eye of GOD. 


For the LORD farb not as Man feeth : for Max 
Jooketh on the outward Appearance, hut the LORD 


tooketh on the Heort . And henee it is, that that 
which is highly eftremed among Men, is oftentimes 
| Abomination in the Sight of GOD +. Every Way 


of Man is right in bis own Eyes : n LORD 
2g a rl SED Ma 
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a T 7 for Applauſe. 
* XI. NOTHER Thing neceſſary to wk 
5 Man's Heart to himſelf is, to conſider 
W ae! is bis Appetite for Fame; and * what 
it Means he feeks to gratiſy t, | 


This Paſſion in particular having always ſo | 
Ys main a Stroke, and oftentimes ſo unſuſpected an 
Influence on the moſt important Parts of our 


oY Condue, = perfect Acquaintance with it'is a very 
- material Branch of Self- Knowledge, and. therefore 
ih 


Oy a viſtin&t Conſideration. 

Emulation, like the other Paſſions of the "Fg 
man Mind, ſhows itſelf much more plainly, and 
works much more ſtrongly in ſome than it does 
in others. It is in itſelf innocent; and was plant- 
ed in our Natures for very wiſe Ends, and, if kept 
under proper Regulations, is capable of ſerving 
very excellent Purpoſes, otherwiſe it degenetates 
into a mean and criminal Ambition. | 

When a Man finds ſomething within bim that 
puſhes him on to excel in worthy- Deeds, or in 
Actions truly good and virtuous, and purſues 
that Deſign with a ſteady unaffected Ardour, 
vithout Reſerve or Falſehood, it is a true Sign 

E of 
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of a noble Spirit. For that Love of Praiſe can 
never be criminal, that excites and enables a Man 
to do a great deal more Good than he could do 
without it. And perhaps there never was a fine 
Genius or a noble Spirit, that roſe above the com- 
mon Level, and diſtinguiſhed itſelf by high At- 
tainments in what is truly excellent, but was ſe- 
cretly, and perhaps inſenſibly, ene 7 1 the 
Impulſe of this Paſſion. 

But, on the contrary, if a Man's Views centre 
only in the Applauſe of others, whether it be de- 
| ſerved or not; if he pants after Popularity and 
Fame, not regarding how he comes by it; if his 
Paſſion for Praiſe urge him to reich himſelf be- 
| yond the Line of his Capacity, and to attempt 
Things to which he is unequal ; to condeſcend 
to mean Arts and low Diſſimulation for the Sake 
of a Name; and in a ſiniſter, indirect Way, ſue 
| hard for a little Incenſe, not caring from whom 
he receives it; his Ambition then becomes Va- 
_ nity. And if it excite a Man to wicked Attempts, 
make. him willing to ſacrifice the Eſteem of all 
wiſe and good Men to the Acclamations of a 
Mob; to overleap the Bounds of Decency and 
Truth, and break through the Obligations of 
Honour and Virtue, it is then not only Vanity, 
but Vice; a Vice the moſt deſtructive to the Peace 
and Happineſs of Human Society, and which of al 
others hath made the greateſt Havock and Devaſ- 
tation among Men. 
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What an Inſtance have we here of the wide 
Difference between common Opinion and Truth? 
That a Vice ſo big with Miſchief and Miſery 
ſhould be miſtaken for a Virtue ! And that they 
who have been moſt infamous for it ſhould be 
crowned with Laurels, even by thoſe who have 
been ruined by it ; and have thoſe Laurels perpe- 
tuated by the common Conſent of Men through 
After- ages! Seneca's Judgment of Alexander is cer- 
tainly more agreeable to Truth than the common 


Opinion; who called him“ a publick Cut-throat 


« rather than a Hero; and who, in ſeeking only 
« to be a Terror to Mankind, aroſe to no greater 
% an Excellence, than what belonged to the moſt 
« hurtful and hateful Animals on Earth (p).“ 


| (+) Quid enim fimile habebat veſanus Adoleſcens, cui pro vir- 


tute erat felix Temeritas? Hic a pueritiã latro, gentiumque 
Vaſtator, tam hoſtium pernicies quam amicorum. Qui ſummum 
bonum duceret terrori eſſe cunctis mortalibus: oblitus non ferociſ- 
fima tantiim, ſed ignavifſima quoque animalia, timeri ob virus ma- 
lum, Sen. de Benef. cap. 13. 


How different from this is the Judgment of Plutarch in tig 
Matter? who, in his Oration concerning the Fortune and Virtue of 5 
Alexander, exalts him ĩato a true Here; and juſtifies all the Waſts 


he made of Mankind under (the ſame Colour with which the 


Spaniards excuſed their inhuman Barbarities towards the poor Indi- | 


ans, viz.) a Pretence of cjvilizing them. And in attributing all bis 


Succeſs to his Virtue, he talks more like a Soldier ſerving-under 


him in his Wars, than an Hiſtorian who lived many Years after 
wards, whoſe Buſineſs it was to tranſmit his Character impartially 


to future Ages, And in whatever other reſpects Mr. Dryden may 
give the Preference to Plutarch before Seneca, (which he does with 
much Zeal in his Preface to Plutarch's Lives) yet it muſt be allow | 


ed that, in this Inftance at leaft, the latter ſhe ws more of the 
2 aig Ice Plut, Mer, Vol. i. ad fir, 
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Certain it is, that theſe falſe Heroes who ſeek 
their Glory from the Deſtruction of their own if 
Species, are of all Men moſt ignorant of them- 
ſelves ; and by this wicked Ambition entail In- 
famy and Curſes upon their Name, inſtead of that 
immortal Glory they purſued. According to the 
. Prophet's Words, Vo to him who coveteth an evil 
 Covetouſneſs to his Houſe, that he may ſet his Nift 
on high; that he may be delivered from the Power | 
e Evil. Thou haſt conſulted Shame to thine Houſe, 

by cutting off many People ; and haſt Id againf 
thy Soul (q). 

Now no Man can truly know himſelf till he be 
acquainted with this, which is ſo often the ſecret 
and unperceived Spring of his Actions, and ob- 
ſerves how far it governs him in his Converſation 
and Conduct; Virtue and real Excellence will riſe 
to View, tho' they be not mounted on the Wings l 


of Ambition, which, by ſoaring too high, procures 
but a more fatal Fall. 


And to correct the Irregularity and Extrava 

| gance of this Paſſion, let us but reflect how airy 
and unſubſtantial a Pleaſure the higheſt Gratifi- 
cations of it afford; how many cruel Mortifica- | 


tions 


« 2) Wap. ii. 9, 10. * pm pra: that ind a wicked 
0 ain, * 


Oh Sons of Earth! Angack ye ſtil to riſe, 
By Mountains pil'd on Mountains, to the Skies? 
HFeav'n ftill with Laughter the vain Toil ſurveys, 
And buries Madmen in the Heaps they raiſe, 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly braye, 
Is but the more a Fool, or more a Knave. 


Pope” Ey on Man, 


Chap. X U. . -dath cant. t0 
tions it poles us to, by awakening the Envy of 
others; to what Meanneſy'it often makes us ſub- 
mit ; how frequently it ſoſeth its End by purſu- 
n- Wh ing-it with too much Ardor ; and how much more 
at ſolid Pleaſure the Approbation of Conſcience will 
he WH yield, than the Acclamations of ignorant and 
vil miſtaken Men, who, judging by Externals only, 
eff cannot know our true Character; and whole. 
„ Commendations a wiſe Man would rather deſpiſe 
2 than court. Examine but the Size of People's 
uf * denſe, and the Condition of their Underſtand- 
ings, and you will never be fond of Popu- 
be Clarity, nor afraid of Cenſure; nor ſolicitous 
et * what Judgment they may form of you, who rat | 
. * not how to judge rightly « of themſelves C7 


— 


on 5 . 
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What kind of Knowledge u we are already fur- 


mſhed with, and what Degree of 0 85 we 
et upon it. 


XII. A MAN dn never rightly Inow No 
+ unleſs he examines into his Knowledge of 
other Things. 


We nul conſider then the Enowleige we 


have ; and whether we do not ſet too high a Price 
upon Th, and too great a Value upon ourſelves on 
the Account of it ; of what real Uſe it is to us, and 
what Effect it has upon us; whether it does not 
make us too Riff, unſociable, and aſſuming z teſty 
and ſupercilious, and ready to deſpiſe others for 
their ſuppoſed Ignorance, If ſo, our Knowledge, 
be it what it will, does us more Harm than Good. 
We were better without it; Ignorance itſelf would 
not render us ſo ridiculous. Such a Temper, 
with all our Knowledge, ſhows that we #now nut 
_ ourſelves, 
A Man is certainly proud of that Knowledge 
© he deſpiſes others for the Want of. 
Ho common is it for ſome. Men to be fond of 
appearing to know more than they do, and of 
ſeeming to be thought Men of Knowledge? To 
which End they exhauſt their Fund almoſt in 


all Companies, to outſhine the reſt, So that in 
| two or three Converſations they are drawn dry, 


and 


Any refined (s). 
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and you ſee to the Bottom of them much ſooner 


| than you could at firſt imagine. And even that 


Torrent of Learning, which they pour out upon 
you at firſt ſo unmercifully, rather confounds 
than ſatisfies you; their viſible Aim is not to in- 
form your Judgment, but diſplay their own; you 
have many Things to query and except againſt, 
but their Loquacity gives you no room; and their 
good Senſe, ſet off to ſo much Advantage; ſtrikes 
a modeſt Man dumb: If you inſiſt upon your 
Right to examine, they retreat, either in Confu- 
fion or Equivocation ; and, like the Scuttle Fiſh, 
throw a large Quantity of Ink behind them, that 
you may not ſee where to purſue, Whence this 
Foible flows is obvious enough. Sele Knowledge 
would ſoon correct it. 
But as ſome ignorantly affect to be more 
knowing, ſo others vainly affect to be more igno- 
rant than they are; who, to ſhew they have great- 
er Inſight and Penetration than other Men, inſiſt - 
upon the abſolute Uncertainty of Science; will 
diſpute even firſt Principles; grant nothing as cer- 
tain, and ſo run into downright Pyrroniſm ; the 
too common Effect of abſtracted Debates exceſs 


E 4 | Every 


| (3) Socrates's Saying, Nihil fe ſcire, nifi id ipſum, ſavoured 
of an affected Humility, But they that followed went further z 
and particularly Artefilas, Negabat eſſe quicquam, quod ſciri po- 
teſt; ne illud quidem ipſum quod Socrates ſibi reliquiſſet. And 


| thus the Abſurdity grew to a Size that was monſtrous, For to 
. know that one knows nothing, is a Contradifion, And net to know 


that 
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Every one is apt to ſet the greateſt Value upon 
that Kind of Knowledge, in which he imagines 
he himſelf moſt excels; and to undervalue all 
other in Compariſon of it. There wants ſome 
certain Rule then, by which every Man's Know- 
ledge is to be tried, and the Value of jt eſtima- 
ted. And let it be this. — That is the beſt 
and moſt valuable Kind of Knowledge, that 
« js moſt ſubſervient to the beſt Ends; i. e. which 
« tends to make a Man wiſer and better, or 
© more ene and uſeful both to himſelf and 
de others.” For Knowledge is but a Meant 
| that relates to ſome End. And as all Means are 
to be judged of by the Excellency of the End, and 
their Expediency to produce it; ſo that mult be 
the beſt Knowledge that hath the diredg# Ten- 
dency ts promote the 5% Ends; viz. a Man's 
own true Happineſs, and that of others; in which 
the Glory of GOD, the ultimate End, i is ever ne- 
ceſſarily comprifed., | 
Now, if we were to judge of the ſoveral Kinds 
of Science by this Rule, we ſhould find, ( 1.) Some 
of them to be very hurtful and pernicious ; as 
tending to pervert the true End of Knowledge; 
to ruin a Man's own Happineſs, and make him 
more injurious to Society. Such is the Know- 
ledge of Vice, the various Temptations to it, and 
the ſecret Ways of practiſing it; eſpecially the 
Arts of Dimulation, Fraud, and Diſhoneſty. 
I.̃᷑ 2.) Others 


—— that, is not to brow but that be mey doe ſan 
thing. Relig. of Nat, du. Pe. 40. 
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(2). * will 10 found 1 hf. 

As thoſe Parts. of Knowledge, which tho they 
may take up much Time and Pains to acquire, 
yet anſwer no valuable Purpoſe; and ſerve only 

for Amuſement, and the Entertainment of the 
Imagination. For Inſtance, an Acquaintance with. 
Plays, Novels, Games, and Modes, in which a. 
Man may be very critical and expert, and yet 
not a whit the wiſer or more uſeful Man. (z.) 
Other Kinds of Knowledge are good only re- 
latiuely, or conditionally, and may be more uſeful: 
to one than to another; viz. a Skill in a Man's 


particular Occupation or Calling, on which his. 
Credit, Livelihood, or Uſefulneſs in the World. 


depends. And as this Kind of Knowledge is va- 
luable in Proportion to its End, ſo it ought to be: 
cultivated with a Diligence and Efteem anſwer- 
able to that, (Laſtly,) Other Kinds of Know- 
ledge are good abſolutely and univerſally z vix. 
the Knowledge of GOD. and ourſelves, The: 


Nature of our final Happineſs, and the Way to it. 


This is equally neceflary to all. And how thank- 


ful ſhould we be, that we, who live under the: 
Light of the Goſpel, and enjoy that Light in its. 


Perfection aud Purity, have fo many happy Means. 
and Opportunities of attaining this moſt uſetul. 
and neceſſary Kind of Knowledge | W 
A Man can never underſtand bimſelf then, till} 
he makes a right Eſtimate of his Knowledge; till. 
he examines what Kind of Knowledge he values. 
himſelf moſt.upon, and moſt diligently cultivatesz, 
5 | 5 2 | how 


N * 


how high a Value he ſets upon it; what Good it 

does him; what Effect it hath upon him; what he 

is the better for it; what End it anſwers now; or 
What it is like to anſwer hereafter. 
There is nothing in which a Man's Self-igno- 
rance diſcovers itſelf more, than in the Eſteem he 
| hath for his Underſtanding, or for himfelf on the 
Account of it. It is a trite and true Obſervation, 
that empty Things make the maſi Sound, Men of 
the leaſt Knowledge are moſt apt to make a Show 
of it, and to value themſelves upon it; which is ve» 


ry viſible in forward confident Youth,raw conceit- 


ed Academicks, and thoſe who, uneducated in 
their, Childhood, betake themſelves in later Life 
to Reading, without Taſte or Judgment, only as 
an Accompliſhment, and to make a Show of Scho- 
larſhip; who have juſt Learning enough to ſpoil 
Company, and render themſelves ridiculous, but 
not enough to make either themſelves « or others 
at all the wiſer, $48 

But beſide the forementioned Kinds of Know- 
ledge, there is another which is commonly call- 
ed falſe Knowledge ; which tho' it often impoſes 
upon Men under the Show and Semblance of 
true Knowledge, is really worſe than Ignorance, 
Some Men have learned a great many Fhings, 


and have taken a great deal of Pains to learn 


them, and ſtand very high in their own. Opinion 
on Account of them, which. yet they muſt un- 


learn before they are truly wiſe. They have been 


"AA vaſt Expence of Time, and Pains, and Pati- 
\ | Ig — ence, 
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ence, to heap together, and to confirm themſelves 

in a Set of wrong Notions, which they lay up in 
their Minds as a Fund of valuable Knowledge; 
which, if they try by the forementioned Rules, 
viz, the Tendency they have to make them 
e wiſer and better, or more uſeful and beneficial to 
« others,” will be found 1 worth juſt nothing 
at all. 

Beware of this falſe Knviviedde. For as there 
is nothing of which Men are mote obſtinately 
tenacious, ſo there is nothing that renders them 
more vain, or more averſe to Self-Knowledpe. 
Of all Things, Men are moſt fond of their wrong 
Notions. 

The Apoftle e ſpeaks of theſe Men, 
and their Self- ſufficiency, in very poignant Terms; 
who, tho' they ſeem wiſe, yet (ſays he) muſt become 
Fools before they are wiſe *. Tho' they think they 
know a great deal, hnow nothing yet as they ought 
to Inoto +. But deceive themſelves, by thinking them 
ſelves ſomething when they are nothing t. And whilſt 
they deſire to be Teachers of others, underſtand not 
what they ſay, nor whereof they affirm F. And 
want themſelves to be taught what are the firſi Ru- 
diments and Princyplas of Wiſdom bn 


2 Cor. iii, 18. + 1 Cor. viii. 2. 1 Gal. vi. 3. 
C1 1 Tim. i. 7. | Heb. v. 12. | | ; 


„ CHAP 


— 
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cu tbe 3 Guard, and Gi overn- 
; ment of our T bougbts: 


N XN. NOTHER Part of Self-Knowledge 


conſiſts in a due Acquaintance with our 
un Thoughts, and the inward Workings of the 
Imagination. © 
+. Bhs right Government of the Thoughts re- 
| quires no ſmall Art, Vigilance, and Reſolution, 
But it is a Matter of ſuch vaſt Importance to the 
Peace and Improvement of the Mind, that it is 
worth while to be at ſome Pains about it. A Man 
that hath ſo numerous and turbulent a Family to 
govern as his own Thoughts, which are too apt 
to be at the Command of his Paſſions and Appe- 
tites, ought not to be long from Home. If he be, 
they will ſoon grow mutinous and diſorderly un- 
der the Conduct of thoſe two head-ftrong Guides, 
and raiſe great Clamours and Diſturbances, and 
ſometimes on the ſlighteſt Occaſions. And a more | 
dreadful Scene of Miſery can hardly be imagined, 
than that which is occaſioned by ſuch a Tu- 
mult and Uproar within, when a raging Conſci- 
ence or inflamed Paſſions are let looſe without 
Check or Controul. A City in Flames, or the 
| Mutiny of a drunken Crew aboard, who have 
_ . murdered the Captain, and are butchering one 
e are but faint Emblems of it, The Tor- 


ment 
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ment of the Mind, under ſuch an Inſurrection and 
Ravage of the Paſſions, is not eaſy to be conceived. 
The moſt revengeful Man cannot wiſh his Room: 
a greater. | 

Of what vaſt Importance then is it for a Man | 
to watch over his T houghts, in order to a right 
Government of them] To conſider what Kind: 
of Thoughts find the eaſieſt Admiſſion, in what 
e Manner they infinuate themſelves, and upon what 


WW Occaſions | 
- It was an excellent Rule which. a wiſe Heathep 
. preſcribed to himſelf, in his private Meditations; 


e Manage (ſaith he) all your Afians and T houghis in 

3 ſuch a Manner, as if yau were juſi going out of the 
n World (t). Again, (faith he) a Man is ſeldum, if 
o waer, unhappy for not knowing the Thoughts Fathers; 

t but be that does not attend to the Mations of his aun, 
— is certainly miſerable (u. 

, It may be worth our while then to diſcuſs this. 


1» Matter a little more preciſely ;- and conſider, (1. 
35 | What kind of Thoughts are to be excluded or rejected. 
d And (2 .) bat 0 to be arariten aud entertained. 
te 1. Some 
d, (i] Mares. Anton, Medit. lib, 2. f 16. | 
u- tu Marc. Axton. lib. 2. 4 8. 
i- W. Nothing can be more unhappy than that Man, who ranges 
t « every. where, ranſacks every Thing, digs into the Bowels of the 
0 © Earth, dives into other Men's B ſoms, but does not conſider. 
he 64 all the while that his own Mind will afford him ſuffieient Scope 
ve . for Enquiryand Entertainment, and that the Care and Improve. 
ne ment of himſelf will give him Buſineſs enough. Id.lib. 2. 513. 


© Your DiſpoGtion will be ſvitable to that which you moſt fre- 
« quently think on; for the Soul is, as it were, tinged with the 


nd < Colour and Complexion, of its owh Thoughts, Id. bb, 5. 916. 
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I. Some Thoughts ought to be immediately baniſhed 
as ſoon as they have found Entrance. And if we 
are often troubled with them, the ſafeſt Way will 
be to keep a good Guard on the Avenues of the 
Mind by which they enter, and avoid thoſe Occa- 
fions which commonly excite them. For ſome- 
times it is much eaſier to prevent a bad Thought 
entering the Mind, than to get rid of it when it ĩs 
entered, —— More particularly, 
(I.) Watch againſt all frezful and diſcontented 
Thoughts, which do but chafe and corrode the 
Mind to no Purpoſe, To harbour theſe is to do 
yourſelf more Injury than it is in the Power of | 
your greateſt Enemy to do you, It is equally a 
Chriſtian's Intereſt and Duty to learn, in whatever 
: au he is, therewith to be content *. 
(2.) Harbour not too anxious and apprehenſive 
| Thoughts, By giving Way to tormenting Fears, 
Suſpicions of ſome approaching Danger or trou- 
bleſome Event, we not only anticipate, but dou- 
ble the Evil we fear; and undergo much more 
from the Apprehenſion of it before it comes, than 
from the whole Weight of it when prefent. This 
is a great, but common Weakneſs ; which a Man 
ſhould endeavour to arm himfelf againſt by ſuch 
kind of Reflections as theſe ; & Are not all 
&« theſe Events under the cortain Direction of a 
« wiſe Providence? If they befal me, they are 
then that Share of Suffering which GOD hatn 
66 appointed me; and which he expects I ſhould 
--: 16 Hoa - 1 


* Pbil. hat 11. 


« bear as a Chriſtian, How often hath my too 


ce timorous Heart magnified former Trials? which 


« found to be leſs in Reality than they appeared 


« upon their Approach. And perhaps the fortmi- 


(é dable Aſpect they put on, is only a Stratagem 
4 of the great Enemy of my beſt Intereſt, deſign- 


«ed on Purpoſe to divert me from ſome Point of 
“Duty, or to draw me into ſome Sin, to avoid 
« them. However, why ſhould J torment myſelf 


* to no Purpoſe? The Pain and AMiQtion the 
„ dreaded Evil will give me when it comes, is of 


« GOD's ſending ; the Pain I feel in the Ap- 
6 prehenfion of it before it comes, is of my own 


« procuring.  Whereby I often make my Suf= 
( ferings more than double; for this Overplus of 


« them, which I bring upon myſelf, is often great- 


er than that Meaſure of them which the Hand 


« of Providence immediately brings upon me.” 
(3.) Diſmiſs, as ſoon as may be, all angry and 
wrathful Thoughts. Theſe will but canker and 


corrode the Mind, and difpoſe it to the worſt 


Temper in the World, viz. that of fixed Malice 
and Revenge. Anger may ſteal into the Heart of 


a wile Man, but it 7% only in the Boſom of 


Fools *, Make all the moſt candid Allowances 


| for the Offender. Conſider his natural Temper. 


Turn your Anger into Pity, Repeat Cor. xiii. 
Think of the Patience and Meekneſs of Christ, 
and the Petition in the Lord's Prayer; and how- 


| much- you ſtand in need of Forgiveneſs yourſelf, 


* Fedleſ. vii, 9 
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both from GOD and Man; how fruitleſs, how 
fooliſh is indulged Reſentment ; how tormenting 

to. yourſelf ? You, have too much Good - nature 
Sillinely to give others ſo much Torment; and 
why ſhould you give it yourſelf? You are com- 
manded to love your Neighbour as yourſelf, but not 
forbidden to love yourſelf as much. And why 
ſhould you do yourſelf that Injury, which goie 

Enemy would be glad to do you“??? 

But, above all, be ſure to ſet a Guard,on the 
Tongue, whit the frecful Mood is upon you. 
The leaſt Spark may break out into.a Conflagra- 
tion; when cheriſhed by a reſentive Heart, and 
fanned by ihe Wind of an angry Breath. Agera- 
vating Expteſſions at ſuch a Time, are like Oil 
| thrown upon Flames, which always make them 
rage the more (w). Eſpecially, _ 

(4) Baniſh all malignant and coneneefil 
Thoughts. A Spirit of Revenge is the very Spirit 
of the Devil: than which. nothing makes a Man 
more like him; and nothing can be more oppo- 
ſite to the Temper which Chriſtianity was deſign- 
ed to promote. If your Revenge be not ſatisfied, | 
| | TEES I - 

*The Chriſtian Precept in this Caſe ie, le abt the Sun go down 
upon your Wrath, Eph. iv. 26. And this Precept Plutareb tells us 
the Pytbagoreans practiſed in a litera] Senſe: “ Who, if at any 

« Time in a Paſhon they broke out into opprobrious Language, 
before Sur-ſct gave one another their Hands, and with them 4 

&« Diſcharge fron. all Injuries; and fo with a mutual Recoocilla- 
* tion parted Friends.“ Plat. Mor. Vol. iii. Pag. 89. 

(w) AAN jev 554 8 Tupila, ds. w opyy r rr 
rann £49 N,ỹ4Ul̃ay. Plutarch. de Ird Cab ben, It is good 


in a Fever, much better in . to have the Tongue kept clean 
and ſmooth, | 


"._ oY 9 of» r T5 
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it will give you Torment now; if it be, it will 


give you greater hereafter, None is a greater 
Self-Tormentor than a malicious and revengeful 
Man, who turns the Poiſon of his own TYP 
in upon himſelf (x), . 

(5. ) Drive from the Mind all „, trifling, and 
unreaſonable Thoughts; which ſometimes get into 


it we know not how, and ſeize and poſſeſs it be- 


fore we are aware; and hold it in empty, idle 
Amuſements, that yield it neither Pleaſure nor 
Profit, and turn to no manner of Account in the 
World; only conſume Time, and prevent a bet- 
ter Employment of the Mind. And indeed there 
is little Difference whether we ſpend the Time 
in Sleep, or in theſe waking Dreams. Nay, if 
the Thoughts which thus inſenſibly ſteal upon 
you be not altogether abſurd and whimſical, yet 
if they be impertinent and unſeaſonable, they 
ought to be diſmiſſed, becauſe they keep out vets 
ter Company. 5 
(6. ) Caſt out all wild and extravagant Thoughts, 
al vain and fanta/tical Imaginations. Suffer not 
your Thoughts to roam upon Things that never 
were, and perhaps never will be; to give you a 
viſionary Pleaſure in the Proſpect of what you 
have not the leaſt Reaſon to hope, or a needleſs 
Pain in the Apprehenſion of what you have not 
the leaſt A to as Truth i is, next. 
to 


(x) Malitia 1% maximam * yraant Gi bihit ee 


yenenum quod ſerpentes in alienam perniciem proferunt, ſing. 
ſui continent. Non eſt huic mile z boc habentibus peſſimum 
elt. Sen, Epiſt. 82, 


- 


— 
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to a clear Conſcience and a ſound Judgment, there 
is not a greater Bleſſing than a regular and wel): 
governed Imagination ; to be able to view Things 
as they are, in their true Light and proper Colours; 
and to diſtinguiſh the falſe Images that are paint- 
ed on the Fancy, from the Repreſentations of Truth 
and Reaſon, For how common a Thing is it for 
Men, before they are aware, to confound Reaſon 
and Fancy, Truth and Imagination together? To 
take the Flaſhes of the animal Spirits for the Light 
of Evidence ? and think they believe Things to be 
true or falſe, when they only fancy them to be ſo? 
and fancy them to be ſo, becauſe they would haus 
them ſo? Not conſidering that mere Fancy is on- 
ly the Ignis fatuus of the Mind; which often ap- 
pears brighteſt, when the Mind is moſt covered 
with Darkneſs; and will be ſure to lead them 
aſtray, who follow i it as their Guide, Near akin 
to theſe are, 

(7.) Romantic and  chimerical Thoughts. By 
which I mean that Kind of Wild-fire, which the 
Brifkneſs of the animal Spirits ſometimes ſudden- | 

ly flaſhes on the Mind, and excites Images that 
are ſo extremely ridiculous and abſurd, that one 
can ſcarce forbear wondering how they could 
get Admittance, Theſe random Flights of the 
Fancy are ſoon gone; and herein differ from that 
.Caſtle- building of the Imagination before · men- 
tioned, which is a more ſettled Amuſement. But 
[theſe bo too incoherent and ſenſeleſs to be of long 

| [Continuance; and are the maddeſt Sallies, and * 


e 
d 
e 
t 
; 
: 
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moſt ramping Reveries of the Fancy that can be. 
II know not whether my Reader underſtands 
now what I mean; but if he attentively regards 
all that paſſes through his Mind, perhaps he may 


| hereafter by Experience. 


(S.) Repel all impure and laſcivious Thoughts; 
which taint and pollute the Mind; and tho' hid 
from Men, are known to GOD, in whoſe Eye 
they are abominable. Our Saviour warns us a- 
gainſt theſe as a kind of Spiritual Fornication &, 
and inconſiſtent with that Purity of Heart which 
his Goſpel requires. 

(9.) Take care how you too much indulge 
gloomy and melancholy Thoughts. Some are diſ- 
poſed to ſee every Thing in the worſt Light. A 
black Cloud hangs hovering over their Minds; 
which, when it falls in Showers through their 
Eyes, is diſperſed ; and all within is ſerene again. 
This is often purely mechanical; and owing ei- 
ther to ſome Fault in the bodily Conſtitution, or 


ſome accidental Diſorder in the animal Frame. 
However, one that conſults the Peace of his o. n 


Mind will be upon his Guard againſt this, which . 


ſo often robs him of it. 


(10.) On the other Hand, let not the be 
tion be too ſprightly and triumphant. Some are 
as unreaſonably exalted, as others are depreſſed ; 
and the ſame Perſon at different. Times often 


runs into both Extremes; according to the dif- 


ferent ae and F low of the animal Spirits, 
And 


„ll. „. a, 
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And therefore the Thoughts, which ſo eagerly 
crowd into the Mind at ſuch Times; ought to be 
ſuſpected and well guarded ; otherwiſe they will 
impoſe upon our Judgments, and lead us to form 
ſuch a Notion of ourſelves and of Things, as we 
ſhall ſoon ſee fit to alter, when the Mind i is in a 
more ſettled and ſedate Frame. 

Before we let our Thoughts judge of Things, _ 
an ſet Reaſon to judge our Thoughts ; for they 
are not always in a proper Condition to execute 
that Office. We do not believe the Character 
which a Man gives us of another, unleſs we have 
a good Opinion of his own; ſo neither ſhould we 
believe the Verdict which the Mind pronounces, 
till we firſt examine whether it be impartial and 
unbiaſſed; whether it be in a proper Temper to 
judge, and have proper Lights to judge by. The 
Want of this previous Act of Self- judgment, is the 
Cauſe of much Self-deception and falſe, Judg- 
ment, 

(Laſtly,) With Abhorrence reje& immediately 
all profane and Jlaſpbemous Thoughts; which are 
ſometimes ſuddenly injected into the Mind, wo 
know not how, tho? we may give a pretty good | 

Gueſs from whence. And all thoſe Thoughts 

which are apparently Temptations and Induce- 
ments to Sin, our Lord hath, by his Example, 
taught us to treat in this Manner 3 
Theſe then are the Thoughts we ſhould care= 


fully guard againſt, -And as they will (eſpe- 
kia ſome of them) be e inſinusting 
them- 


® Mate, | iv. 10. 
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themſelves into the Heart, remember to ſet Rea- | 


ſon at the Door of it to guard the Paſſage, and 
bar their Entrance, or drive them out forthwith 


when entered; not only as impertinent, but miſ- 
chie vous Intruder, 


But, IT. There are other Kinds of Thoughts | 


which we ought to indulge, and. with great Care 
and Diligence retain and improve, 


Whatever Thoughts give the Mind a rational 


| or religious Pleaſure, and tend to improve the 


Heart and Underſtanding, are to be favoured, 
often recalled, and carefully cultivated. Nor 


ſhould we diſmiſs them, till they have made ſome 


Impreſſions on the Mind, which are like to abide 
there. 2 


And to bring 5 Mind into a Habit of reco · 


vering, retaining, and i improving ſuch Thoughts, 
two Things are neceſlary, 


(1.) To habituate ourſelves to a ao od ra- 


tional May of thinking. And, (2.) To moral Res 
fleftions and religious Contemflations, 


(1.) To prepare and diſpoſe the Mind for the 
Entertainment of good and uſeful Thoughts, we 


muſt take care to accuſtom it to a 5 and rali- 


onal Way of Thinking. 


When you have ſtarted a good Thought, p pur- 
ſue i it; do not preſently loſe Sight of it, or ſuffer 


any trifling Suggeſtion that may intervene to 


divert you from it, Diſmiſs it not till you have 
fifted and exhauſted it; and well conſidered the 


(eferal Conſequences and Inſerences that reſult 
from 
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from it. However, retain not the Subject any 
longer than you find your Thoughts run freely 
upon it; for to confine them to ĩt when it is quite 
worn out, is to give them an unnatural Bent, 
Without ſufficient Employment; j which will make 
them flag, or be more apt to run ed to 1 
elſe. 

And to keep the Mind intent on the Subject 
you think of, you muſt be at ſome Pains to recal 
and refix your deſultory and rambling Thoughts, 
Lay open the Subject in as many Lights and 
Views as it 1s capable of being repreſented in, 
Clothe your beſt Ideas in pertinent and well-cho- 
ſen Words, deliberately n or commit 
them to Writing. 

Whatever be the Subject, admit of no Infe- 
rences from it, but what you ſee plain and natu- 
ral. This is the Way to furniſh the Mind with 
true and ſolid Knowledge. As on the contrary, 
5 falſe Knowledge proceeds from not underſtand- 
ing the Subject, or drawing Inferences from it 
which are forced and unnatural ; and allowing 


to thoſe precarious Inferences, or Conſequences 


- drawn from them, the ſame Degree of Credi- 

| bility as to the moſt rational and bt . 
Principles. 

Beware of a ſuperficial, fight, « or confuſed View 
of Things. Go to the 'Bottom of them, and 

examine the Foundation and be ſatisfied with 

none but clear and diſtin& Ideas (when they can 


be had) in cvery Thing you read, hear, or think 
| of, 


GA. 2 Re re s 
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of. For reſting in imperfect and obſcure Ideas, 


is the Source of muck Confuſion and Miſtake. 


Accuſtom yourſelf to ſp-a# naturally, pertinent- 
ly, and rationally, on all Subjects, and you will 
ſoon learn to think fo on the beſt ; eſpecially if you 
often converſe with thoſe Pando that ſpeak, and 
thoſe Authors that write, in that Manner. 

Such a Regulation and right Management of 
your Thoughts and rational Powers, will be of 
great and general Advantage to you, in the Pur- 
ſuit of youthful Knowledge, and a good Guard 
againſt the Levities and frantick Sallies of the Ima- 


| gination. ' Nor will you be ſenſible of any Diſad- 


vantage attending it, excepting one, vix. its ma- 
king you more ſenſible of the Weakneſs and Ig- 
norance of others, who are often talking in a ran- 
dom, inconſequential Manner; and whom it may 


| oftentimes be more prudent to bear with, than 


contradict. But the vaſt Benefit this Method will 
be of in tracing out Truth and detecting Error, 
and the Satisfaction it will give you in the cool 
and regular Exerciſes of Self-employment, and in 
the retaining, purſuing, and improving good and 


uſeful Thoughts, will more than compenſate that 
petty Diſadvantage. 


(2). If we would have the Mind furniſhed and 
entertained with good Thoughts, we ee inure is 
to moral and religious Subjects. 

It is certain the Mind cannot be more a 
and uſefully employed than in ſuch K ind of Con- 
templations. Becauſe the Knowledge it thereby 

5 | acquires, | 


\ . 
* 
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acquires, is of all others the moſt excellent Know: 


ledge ; and that both in regard of its Object and 
its End; the Object of it being GOD, and the 


End of it Eternal Happineſs, 


The great End of Religion is to make us l 
60D, and conduct us to the Enjoyment of Him, | 
And whatever hath not this plain Tendency, and 
eſpecially if it have the contrary, Men may call 
Religion (if they pleaſe) but they cannot call it 


-more out of its Name. And whatever is called re- 


ligious Knowledge, if it does not direct us in the 


May to this End, is not religious Knowledge; 
but ſomething elſe falſely ſo called. And ſome are 
unhappily accuſtomed to ſuch an Abuſe of Words 


and Underſtanding, as not only to call, but to 
think thoſe Things Religion, which are quite the 


reverſe of it; and thoſe Notions religious Knows | 


ledge, which lead them the fartheſt from it. 

The Sincerity of a true religious Principle can- | 
not be better known, than by the Readineſs with 
which the Thoughts advert to GOD, and the 


. Pleaſure with zyhich they are employed in devout | 


Exerciſes. And though a Perſon may not al- 
ways be ſo well pleaſed with hearing religious 
Things talked of by others, whoſe different 
Taſte, Sentiments, or Manner of Expreſſion may 


| have ſomething diſagreeable; yet if he have no 
| Inclination to think of them himſelf, or to con- 
verſe with himſelf about them, he hath great | 
Reaſon to ſuſpeR that his Heart is not Tight with | 


60. But if he frequently and delightfully ex- 
| erciſe 
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erciſe his Mind i in divine Contemplations, it will 
not only be a good Mark of his Sincerity, but 
will habitually diſpoſe it for the Reception of the 


beſt and moſt uſeful Thoughts, and fit it for the 
nobleſt Entertainments. 


Upon the whole then, it is of x as great Impor- 
tance for a Man to take heed what Thoughts he 
entertaips, as what Company he keeps; for they 
have the ſame Effect upon the Mind, Bad 
Thoughts are as infectious as bad Company; and 
good Thoughts. ſolace, inſtruct, and entertain the 
4 Mind, like good Company. And this is one great 
by Advantage of Retirement; that a Man may chuſy 
's WH what Company he pleaſes from within himſelf. 

0 WH As in the World we oftener light into bad Com- 
pany than good, ſo in Solitude we are oftener trou · 
bled with impertinent and unprofitable Thoughts, 
than entertained with agreeable and uſeful Ones, 
of And a Man that hath ſo far loſt the Command of 
himſelf, as to lie at the Mercy of every fooliſh or 
vexing Thought, is much in the ſame Situation as 
a Hoff, whoſe Houſe is open to all Comers; whom, 
W tho! ever ſo noiſy, rude, and troubleſome, he can- 
5 not get rid of; but with this Difference, that the 
it latter hath ſome Recompence for his Trouble, the 
y former none at all; but i is robbed of his Peace and 
0 Quiet for nothing; us 
* Of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Peace, as well 
it as the Improvement of the Mind, is the right 
Regulation of the Thoughts, Which will be my 
"ey for rs ſo long on this Branch of 
| F £ the | 
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ment of his Thoughts, but the Improvement of hit 


the Subject; which I ſhall conclude with this one 
Obſervation more; that it is a very dangerous 
Thing to think, as too many are apt to do, that it 
is a Matter of Indifference what Thoughts they 
entertain in their Hearts; ſince the Reaſon of 
\ Things concurs with the Teſtimony of the Holy 
Scriptures to aſſure us, that the allowed Thought 
7 e is Sin“ (x). | 


CHA p. XV. 
Concerning the Memevy. 


XIV. MAN "that hows, himſelf wil fs | 


2 Regard not only to the Manage- 


Memory. 

The Memory is that Faculty of the Soul, 
which was deſigned for the Store-houſe or Repo- 
ſitory of its moſt uſeful Notions ; where they may 
be laid up in * to be e pen prope \ 
Occaſions, | 

Now a thorough Self- acquaintance cannot de 
bad without a proper Regard to this in two | 
| ReſpeRts. (1.) Its Furniture. (2. ) Its Improve- 
ment. FOI 

(1.) A Man that know himſelf wil have 2 
" ed 4 to the Furniture of his Ach ; not to 


1 load 
3 6 » FEY xxiy, 8 - | 
{x) Nam ſcelvs inter fe 0 tacitum oa) . ollum Ree 
Facti crimen habet. Juv. Sat. 1 


. Guard well thy Thoughts ; 5 our r Thought are heard in Heay's, 
Youre · 


1 
8 
t 
J 
f 
7 
ut 
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dad it with Traſh and Lumber, a Set of uſeleſs 
Notions or low Conceits, which he will be a- 
ſhamed to produce before Perſons of Taſte. and 


Judgment. 


If the Retention be bad, do not crowd it. It 


| is of as ill Conſequence to overload a weak Me- 


mory, as a weak Stomach, And that it may 
not be cumbered with Traſh, take heed what 
Company you keep, what Books you read, and 


| what Thoughts you favour; otherwiſe a great deal 


of uſeleſs Rubbiſh may fix there before you are 
aware, and take up the Reom which ought to 
be poſleſſed by better Notions. But let not a 
valuable Thought flip from you, though you pur- 
ſue it with much Time and Pains before you 
overtake it, The regaining and refixing it may 
be of more Avail to you tk many Hours 
Reading, 

What Pity it is that Men would take ſuch im- 
menſe Pains, as ſome do, to learn thoſe Things 
which, as ſoon as they become wiſe, they muſt 
take as much Pains to wnlearn ! —— A Thought 
that ſhould make us very curious and cautious 


. about the proper Furniture of our Minds, 


(2.) Self-Knowledge will acquaint a Man with 
the Extent and Capacity of his Memory, and the 
right Way to e it oy 

F2 N There 

(y) Titbur rebus potiffimum conſtat optima memoria, Intellectu, | 
 Orline, Cura, ſiquidem bona memorize pars eft rem penitus intelleg- 
ſe; tum Ordo facit, ut qui ſemel exciderent, quaſi poſtliminio in 
adimum revocamus ; porro Cura omnibus in rebus, non hic tantum 


fvrimum valet, Eraſm, de rat. fd. ad, calc, Ringelbergii, p. 168, 


* 


c Memory, ſo as to turn it to as great an Adyantage 


| wory. 


— : r 
( : 
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There is no ſmall Art in improving a weak 


as many do theirs which are much ſtronger. A 
few ſhort Rules to this Purpoſe ay be no un- 


profitable Digreſſion. 


(I.) Beware of every Sort of 1 in 


the Indulgence of the Appetites and Paſſions. 


Exceſſes of all Kinds do a great uy to the Me- 


2.) If it be weak, do not overland it. Charge 
it only with the moſt uſeful and ſolid Notions. A 
ſmall, Veſſel ſhould not be ſtuffed with Lumber, 


But if its Freight be precious, and judiciouſly ſtow- 
ed, it may be more Mee than r of twice 


its Burden, 
(3. ) Recur to the Help of ; a Cones Place-Buol 


according to Mr. Locke's Method; and review it 


once a Year, But take care that by confiding to 
your Minutes or memorial Aids, you do not ex- 


cuſe the Labour of the Memory; which is one 


Diſadvantage, attending this Method, ' © _ 
(4+) Take every Opportunity of uttering your 


| beſt Thoughts in Converſation, when the Subject 


will admit it; that will deeply imprint them. 


Hence the Tales which common Story-tellers re - 
late, they never forget, the! ever ſo ſilly (2). 


(5:) Join 


(=) Quicquid didiceris id — flim Math fic et tua — 


_grodeſſe allis potes, Ringelbergius de ratione ſtudii, p. 28. 


| Poftremo illud non ad unum aliguid, fed ad 8 
eonducet, fi freguenter alias guogue deceas, Nyuſquam enim melius de- 


a. gaid Was 9 non, ar interim nova. guegque &* | 
| WES . nn RE heb en 


I mw R9Www . Xwm. 
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(5) Join to he Idea you would Res... 
ſome other that is more famitiar to you, which 
bears ſome Similitude to it, either in its Nature, 
or in the Sound of the Word by which it'is ex- 
preſſed 3 or that hath ſome Relation to it either in 
Time or Place. And then by recalling this, which 
= BW: eaſily remembered, you will (by that Conca 
* nation, or Connection of Ideas which Mr. Locke takes 
Notice of) draw in that which is, thus linked or 
joined with it; which otherwiſe you might hunt 
after in vain.——This Rule ts of excellent Uſe to 
he] p you to remember Names. | 

© (6.) What you are determined weakens, 
think of before you go to dleep at Night, and the 
firſt Thing in the N „when the Faculties 
are freſh, And recolle& at Evening K. W. | 
worth remembring the Day pal. 
(7.) Think it not enough to furniſh this Store. 
houſe of the Mind with good Thoughts, - but Jay 
them up there in Order, digeſted or ranged under 


| je& you have Occaſion to think or talk upon, 
Thought which you heretofore laid up there un- 


the Subject may bring the Thought to Hand; 
by which Means you will carry a regular Common- 
Place- Book in, your Memory. And it may not be 
amiſs WIE to take an Spe of this: men- 
* not 5s 47116 7h al 


currunt, commentanti diſſerentique, nibil non altius infgitur e. 
Enia, Rot * rat, ſtud, p. 170. 


proper Subjects or Claſſes ; that whatever Sub- 
you may have Recourſe immediately to a good 1 


der that Subject. So that the very mention of _ 
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tal Furniture, and regollect how many good 
- Thoughts you have treaſured up under ſuch pat- 
: ticular Subjects, and whence you had them. 

(Laſtly,) Nothing helps the Memory more 
| than often Thinking, Writing or Talking on thoſe 
Subjects you would remember. But TP 

of this. 75 5 


0 HAP. XV. 
| Concerning the Mental 7 ale. 


xv. MAN #at knows himſelf, is fenſs 
a ble of, and attentive to the partiu- 
| bar Taſte of his Mind, eſdecrall in er 7 

Religion. 

As the late Mr. Howe ;udicioully 4 
© there is beſide bare Underſtanding and Judg- 
© ment, and diverfe from that heavenly Gift, 

which in the Scripture js called Grace, ſuch a 
© Thing as Gu/t and Reliſh belonging to the Mind 
3 of Man, (and, I doubt not, with all Men, if 

© they obſerve themſelves) and which are as un- 
© accountable, and as various as the Reliſhes and 

© Diſguſts of Senſe. This they only wonder at I 
'* who underſland not themſelves, or will conſider 

© no body but themſelves, ——So that it cannot 
be ſaid univerſally, that it is a betrer Judgment, 
© or more Grace that determines Men the one 

Way or the other; but ſomewhat in the Tem- 

© per of their Minds diſtin& from both, which 


1 know not how better to expreſs than by 
6 MEN» 
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«MENTAL TASTE. — And this hath no 


© more of Myſtery in it, than that there is ſuch A 
Thing belonging to our Natures as Complacen- 


5 © cy and Diſplacency in reference to the Objects 
2 © of the Mind. And this, in the Kind of it, is as 
\ common to Men as Human Nature; but as much 


* diverſified in Individuals as Men's other Lnclina- 
tions are* (a). 
Now this different Tate in Matters relating to 
Religion, (tho' it may be ſometimes natural or 
what is born with a Man, yet) generally ariſes 
from the Difference of Education and Cuſtom, 
A And the true Reaſon why ſome Perſons have an 
inveterate Diſreliſh to certain Circumſtantials. of 
Religion, tho' ever ſo juſtifiable, and at the fame 
Time a fixed Eſteem for others that are more ex- 
ceptionable, may 'be- no better than what I have 
heard ſome very honeftly profeſs, viz. that the one 
they have been uſed to, and the other not. As a 
Perſon by long Uſe and Habit acquires a greater 
Reliſh for coarſe and unwholeſome Food than the 
moſt delicate Diet; ſo a Perſon long habituated 
to a Set of Phrafes, Notions, and Modes, may, by 
Degrees, come to have ſuch a Veneration and E- 
ſteem for them, as to deſpiſe and condemn others 
which they have not been accuſtomed to, tho' per- 


haps more edifying, and more nn to _— 
ture and Reaſon, 


This particular Ta/te in W of Relighed ait. 
fers very much (as Mr. Howe well ee ue 
from Judgment and Grace, | 1 
F 4 FD + How- 
7 5 See his — Requeſt both to Confor ait. and Di Hinter. 
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However, it is often miſtaken for both: When 
it is miſtaken for the former, it leads to Error; 
5 when miſtaken for the latter, to Cenſoriouſueſs, 
This different Taſte of mental Objects is much 


the ſame with that, which with regard to the 
Objects of Senſe we call Fancy ; for as one Man 
cannot be ſaid to have a better Judgment in Food 


than another, purely becauſe he likes ſome Kind of 
Meats better than he; ſo neither can he be ſaid to 


have a better . in Matters of Religion, 


purely becauſe he hath a greater F ondneſs for ſome 
particular Doctrines and Forms. 
ut though this mental Taſte be not the Gun 


as the Judgment, yet it often draws the] udgment 
to. it; and ſometimes very much perverts it. 
"This appears in nothing more evidently than 


in the Judgment People paſs. upon the Sermons 
they hear. Some are beſt pleaſed with thoſe Diſ- 


courſes that are pathetic and warming, others with 


what is more ſolid and rational, and others with 
the ſublime and my/lical ; nothing can be too plain 
for the Tafte of ſome, or too refined: for that of 


others. Some are for having the Addreſs only to 
their Reaſon and Underſtanding, others only to 
their Affections and Paſſions, and others to their 

Experience and Conſciences. And every Hearer 


or Reader is apt to judge according to his parti- 
cular Taſte, and to eſteem him the beſt Preacher 


or Writer who pleaſes. him moſt z without exa- 
mining firſt his own hen Taſte, by which 


96-94, „„ 
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It is natural indeed for every one to deſire to 
have his own Taſte pleaſed, but it is unreaſon- 
able in him to ſet it up as the beſt, and make it a 
Teſt and Standard to others. But much more 
le unreaſonable to expect that he who ſpeaks in Pub- 
n lick - ſhould always ſpeak to bis Taſte; which 
d might as reaſonably be expected by another of a 
ff different one. It is equally impoſſible that what is 
0 delivered to a Multitude of Hearers ſhould alike 
1, ſuit all their Taſtes, as that a ſingle Diſh, though 


e prepared with ever ſo much Art and Exactneſs, 
ſhould equally pleaſe a great Variety of Appetites; 

Ie among which there may" be mee perhaps, deog. 

It nice and ſickly. ; 

It is the Preacher's Duty to adapt his Subjects | 

ee the Taſte of bis Hearers, as far as Fidelity. 


18 and Conſcience will admit; becauſe it is well 
o known from Reaſon and Experience, as well as 
h from the Advice and Practice of the Apoſtle 
h Paul (b), that this is the beſt Way to promote 
n their Edification. But if their Taſte be totally 

f vitiated, and incline them to take in that which 
0 will do them more Harm than Good, and to re- 
0 lift Poiſon more than Food, the moſt charitable 

* Thing the Preacher can do in that Caſe is, to en- 


r deavour to correct ſo vicious an Appetite, which- 

- loaths that which is moſt wholeſome, and oraves- 

t 1 pernicious Food ;.this, I ſay, it is his Duty to at- 

5 05. LY SAW . 8. 6 b R 5. 3 4 tempr: 

. | 0) Rom. xv. 2. Let every one of us pleaſe bis Neighbour for hit | 
t Good to Edification. 1 Cor. ix. 22. To the Weak, became I as wweaky... 


that I might gain the Weak : I am made n dat 
rn Jo. 1 | 
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_ tempt in the moſt gentle and prudent Manner he 
can, though he run the Riſk of having his Judg- 
ment or Orthodoxy called into Queſtion by them, 
, as it very poflibly may; for commonly they are the 
moſt arbitrary and unmerciful Judges in this Caſe, 
wha are leaſt of all qualified for that Office, 
There is not perhaps a more unaccountable 
Weakneſs i in Human Nature than this, that with 
regard to religious Matters our Animoſities are ge- 
nerally greateſt where our Differences are leaſt ; 
they who come pretty near to our Standard, but 
| top ſhort there, are more the Objects of our Diſ- | 
guſt and Cenſure, than they who continue at the 
greateſt Diſtance from it. And in ſome Caſes it 
requires much Candour and Self-command to get 
over this Weakneſs, To whatever ſecret Spring 
in the Human Mind it may be owing, I ſhall not 
| Ray to enquire z but the Thing itſelf is too obvi- 
- ©us not to be taken Notice of. 
Now we ſhould all of us be careful to find out, 
and examine our proper T afte of religious Things; 
that if it be a falſe one, we may rectify it; if a 
bad one, mend it; if a right and good one, ſtrength- 
en and improve it. Fer the Mind is capable of a 
falſe Guſt, as well as the Palate z, and comes by it 
the ſame Way; viz. by being long uſed to unna- 
| tural Reliſhes, which by Cuſtom become grate- 
ful. And having found out what it is, and ex- 
amined it by the Teſt of Scripture, Reaſon, and 
_ Conſcience, if it be not very wrong let us indulge 
"ty and cad thoſe Dooks that are moſt ſuited . 
e wi 


% \ 
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which for that Reaſon will be moſt edifying · But 
at the ſame time let us take Care of two Things, 


(i.) That it do not bias our Judgment, and draw 
us into Error, (2.) That it do not cramp our 
* and lead us to We 8 . 


CHAP. XVII. Vl 
Of our great and governing Vi iews in 2 


XVI. N OTHER Part of Self- Knowledge 
is, to know what are the great Ends for 


3 3 we live. 


We muſt conſider what is the ultimate Scope 
we drive at ;- the general Maxims and Principles 
we live by; or whether we have not yet deteymin- 


ed our End, and are governed by no fixed Princi- 


1255 or by ſuch as we are aſhamed to own. 
© The firſt and leading Dictate of Prudence is, 
< that a Man propoſe to himſelf his true and beſt 


© Intereſt for his End; and the next is that he 


make uſe of all thoſe Means and Opportunities 


whereby that End is to be obtained. This is | J |; 
the moſt effectual Way that I know of to ſecure 


© to. one's ſelf the Character of a wiſe Man here, 


band the Reward of one hereafter. And between 
© theſe two there is ſucha clofe Connection, that he 


ho does not do the latter cannot be ſuppoſed 
© to intend the former. He that is not careful 


© of his Actions ſhall never perſuade me that he 
en, propoſes to himſelf his beſt Intereſt, 


by 


. A e of our higheſt Wiſnes. 
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6 as his End; for if he did, he would as ſeriouſly 

© apply himſelf to the Regulation of the other, as 
| $ the Autan, (e). WF 

I There are few that live ſo much at Random | 
not to have ſome main End i in Eye; ſomething 
that influences their Conduct, and is the great 
Object of their Purſuit and Hope, A Man can- 
not live without ſome leading Views; a wiſe Man 
will always know what they are, whether it is fit 
he ſhould be led by them or no; whether they be 
ſuch as his Underſtanding and Reaſon approve, or 
only ſuch as Fancy and Inclination ſuggeſt. He 
will be as much concerned to ac with Reaſon, as. 
| to talk with Reaſon; as much aſhamed of a Sole- 
eiſm and Contradition i in his Character, a as in his 
Converſation. . 

Where do our Views center!“ In this World 
we are in; or that we are going to? If our Hopes 
and Joys center here, it is a mortifying Thought, 
that we are every Day departing from our Happi- 

neſs ; but if they are fixed above, it is a Joy to- 
think that we are every Day drawing 1 nearer to m *Y 


a 


ls our main Care to appear great in the Eye of 
Man 3 or good in the Eye of GOD? If the 
former, we expoſe ourſelves to the Pain of a per- 
petual Diſappointment. For it is much if the En- 
vy of Men do not rob us of a good deal of our 
Juſt Praiſe, or if our Vanity will be content witn 
that A of it en low us. But if the latter 

| be 


@ Nis js 2 . 


* 


TT 
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be our main Care, if our chief View is to be ap- 


137 


proved of GOD, we are laying up a Fund of the 
moſt laſting and ſolid Satisfactions. Not to ſay 


that this-is the trueſt Way to appear great in the 


Eye of Men; and to-conciliate the Eſteem of all 
doſe whoſe Praiſe is worth our Wiſh. 

<« Be this then, O my Soul, thy wiſe and 1 4 
&« Purſuit; let this circumſcribe and direct tl 
« Vieys:; be this a Law to thee, from which. ac 
te count it a Sin to depart, whatever Diſreſpect or 
Contempt it may expoſe thee to from others-(d)z. 
te be this the Character thou reſolveſt to live up 


4 to, and at all Times to maintain both in pub - 


« lick and private (e), viz. a Friend and Lover 
« of GOD ; in whoſe Favour thou centereſt all 
thy preſent and future Hopes, Carry this View:-. 
« with thee through Life, and dare not in.any 
« + Inſtance to act inconſiſtentiy with it.“ 


640 gy PA ole we volt, „ 
paCuc T1 Tyler he. ON: d av %% Tis %% On jon - 


ger. Epict. Zach. cap. 74. bat you bave once wiſely pro- 
poſed flick to, as a Law not to be ores whey Gat. And 


nad or what hers JF» | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


How to- know tb; true State of our Souls; 3 and 
Tobetber we are. fit to die. 


Knowledge, after all, is ta know the true 


Wenn we are to die. 

Theſe two Things are inſeparably connected in 
their Nature, and therefore I put them together, 
The Knowledge of the former will determine 
the latter, and is the only Thing that can determine 
it ; for no Man can tell Whether he is fit for 
Death, till he is acquainted with the true State 
of his own Soul. 

This now is a Matter of ſuch vaſt Mila 
that it is amazing any conſiderate Man, or any 
one who thinks what it is to die, can be ſatisfied, 

ſo long as it remains an Uncertainty, Let us 
trace out this important Point then with all poſſi- 
ble Plainneſs ; and ſee if we cannot come to ſome 
Satis faction in it upon the moſt ſolid Principles, 


Fo we muſt firſt know what it is that fits us for Death, 
And the Anſwer to this is very natural and 
| eaſy; viz. that only fits us for Death, that fits us 


for Happineſs after Death, 
T bis is certain,——But the Queſtion returns. 


7 1 Now 
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As TL v. the mot important Point if Self. 


State of our Souls towards G OD; and in what | 


In order to know then whether we are fit to die, 


. What is it that fits us for Happineſs after Death? 


Chap. XVIII. doth" conſt. 9 35 
Now in Anſwer to this, there is 4 previous 
Queſtion neceſfary to be 3 vi. What 
that Happineſs is? | 
It is not a F 1 Paradiſe, or a a Turkiſh Das 
of ſenſitive Gratifications. It muſt be a Happi- 
neſs ſuited to the Nature of the Soul, and what it 
is capable of enjoying in a State of Separation from 

the Body. And what can that be, but the Enjoy» 
nent of GOD, the beſt of Beings, and the Ae 
of ours? 

The Queſtion than: comes to this; What is that 
which fits us for the Enjoyment of GOD, in the 
future State of ſeparate Spirits?  _ 

And methinks we may bring, this Matter to 2 

very ſure and ſhort Iſſue; by ſaying it is that which 
makes us like to him now, —— This only is our 
proper Qualification for the Enjoyment of him 
after Death, and therefore our only proper Prepa- 
ration for Death. For how can they, who are 

unlike to GOD here, expe& to enjoy bim here- 


after? And if they have no juſt Ground to hope 


that they ſhall enjoy GOD in the other World, 
| how are they fit to die ? The 
Ss that the great Queſtion, Am I fit to die? re- 

ſolves itfelf into this, Am I lite ta GOD? For it is 
this only that fits me for Heaven; and that which 
fits me for Heaven, | is the only thing that fits me 
for Death. ? 
Let this Point 1 be well . into, and 
i, examined very deliderately and impartially, 


Moſt _ 


: 
* 5 


"Moſt certain it ths that GOD can n no St 


'Complaceney i in any but thoſe that are like Him; 
and it is as certain, that none but thoſe that are 
| like: Him can take Pleaſure in Him. But 
GOD is a molt pure and holy Being; à Being 
of infinite Love, Mercy and Patience; whoſe 
Righteouſneſs is invariable, whoſe Veracity invio- 


lable, and whoſe Wiſdom unerring. Theſe are the 
moral Attributes of the Divine Being, in which 


he requires us to imitate Him; the expreſs Linea- 
ments of the Divine Nature, in which all good 


Men bear a Reſemblance to Him; and for the 
Sake of which only they are the Objects of his 
Delight: For GOD can love none but thoſe that 


bear this Impreſs of his own Image on their Souls. 
Do we find then theſe viſible Traces of the 
Divine Image there > Can we make out our Like- 
neſs to him in his Holineſs, Goodneſs, Mercy, 
Righteouſneſs, Truth, and Wiſdom ? If fo, it is 


certain we are capable of enjoying Him, and are 
the proper Objects of his Love.———By this we 


know we are fit to die; becauſe by this we 


know we are fit for Happineſs after Death; 
Thus then, if we are faithful to our Conſciences,. ! 


and impartial in-the Examination of our Lives and 
Tempers, we may ſoon come to a right Determi- 


nation of this important Queſtion, What is the trus 
State of our Souls towards. GOD ? and in what © 
rt we are en Which ast it is the moſt 


5 | 14 | impor- 


2 3 state (call it A+. 


E furance if you. pleaſe) ſo. uncommon and n Thing 


1 


* 
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important, ſo it is the laſt 5 of Sel 
Knowledge, 1 ſhall mention: And with it cloſe 
the firſt Fart of this Subje. wa die 13 * 


- 


« a tende * to W Vaderftand by Asse dee 
« tory Evidence of the Thing, ſuch as txctudes all reaſonable ; 
« Doubts, and diſquieting Fears of the contrary, tho', it may 


u be, not all tranſient Suſpicions and Jealouſies. And ſuch an 


« Aſſurance and Certainty Multitudes have attained, and en- 
« joy the Comfort of; and indeed it is of ſo high Importance, 
« that it is a Wonder any thoughtful Chriſtian that believes 
„an Eternity, can be eaſy one Week or Day Wo it.“ 
Bennet ' cle. Orat, r. 56g, 
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TREATISE 
es 
s ELF KNOWLEDGE. 


Sbewing the great Excellency and Advantages 
F. this Kind of Science. 


H Subject laid open ſome of the main 
- Branches of Self. Knowledge, or pointed 
K out the 3 Things which a Man 
ougght to be acquainted with, relating to himſelf; 
Jam now (Reader) to lay before you the Excel- 
lency and Uſefulneſs of this Kind of Knowledge, 
(as an Inducement to labour after it) by a De- 
tail of the ſeveral great dvantages attending 


it, which ſhall be recounted in the following 
Chapters. og | 


1 AVING in the former Part of the 


CHAP. | 


725 
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CHAP. _ 


oY — ihe Spring of Self poſſe fon. 


\NE great Advantage of Self. Knowledge 
is, that it gives a Man the trugſt and moſt 
eonftant Self-poſſeſſion. 
A Man that is endowed with this excellent 
Knowledge is calm and eaſy, | 
(1.) Under AffFonts and Defamation. For he 
thinks thus: I am ſure I know myſelf better 
© than any Man can pretend to know me, This 
© Calumniator hath, indeed, at this Time miſſed 
© his Mark, and ſhot his Arrows at random ; and 
<it is my Comfort, that my Conſcience ac- 
quits me of his angry Imputation. However, 
© there are worſe Crimes which he might more 
<5uſtly accuſe me of; which, though hid from 
him, are known to myſelf, Let me ſet about 
"M reforming them ; leſt, if they come to his No- 
* tice, he ſhould attack me in a more defenceleſs 
part, find ſomething. to faſten his Obloquy, 
and fix a laſing r upon my Cha- 8 
1 * racter” . | 


I 


, Thasp 


5 Bay wor « 501 rep 4. 0 PROT he — 1 us aro- a 


Ne per Te Mxbula' arr eFoxpirss i wyrou yeg Ta anna 
Sfeceila ue Kana, (TH 5% ar rau Hννẽrn¼n- ier. Epic. Engh. 
cap. 48. eu are told that another, reviles you, do not go a- 


©, bout to vindicare yeurſelf, but reply bus; My other F aults I Mn are 


bil from Kin, elſe 1 ould bave beard of them too, 


E 
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There is a great deal of Truth and good Senſe 
in that common Siying and Doctrine of the 

bh Staics, though they might carry it too far, that it 

is not Things but Thoughts that diflurb und hurt 
us (g). Now as Self-acquaintance teaches a Man 
the right Government of the Thoughts, (as is 
| ſhewn above, Part I. Chap. XIV.) it will help 
him. to expel all anxious, tormenting, and fruit- 
leſs Thoughts, and retain the moſt quieting and 
uſeful ones; and ſo keep all eaſy within, Let a 
Man. but try the Experiment, and he will find, 

that a little Reſolution will make the 5 

| Part of the Oy. vaniſh, 


6) Gl 


(e) Tagarou Tre abort, v me ©pey pane, 4 TX CO 
na Tgaypudlan Joy juate. Id. cap. 10. It is net Things but Men 
N of Things that diſturb them, 
© - Majayneo 0], oux.0 Nui » Turlav i lan os Ana 
e redn t vCgetoflen, I. cap. 27.— Remember, it is not be 
| : that reviles or aſſoults you, that injures you, but your ebinking that 
1 they bave injured you.. yap A ov HAU, av fey ov 
[- - Dor 70 1 25 20 BaCxuupmercc, dv viroatns naue ba. 
. Id. pag. 37.— No Man can burt you, wnleſs you pleaſe to lit 
bim; then only are 4 you burt when you think youre fo. «I 
Ta apayjrare on alia The Jux, a ow * u 
outer as dn OXAngiiry $6 dene The erde ur, Maris 
Anton, Med. lib. 4. § 3. Things do not touch the Mind, but fand 
guietly coitbon t; the Vexation comes from: within, from our Suſpicions 
ny. Again, Te wpaypd)e ale ud ororicy urn; arlilar 
nn x UG 0doy e@por JI us re La? ud imam 4uuny Iv- 
warnt rr Is xa Ae auſy ewaulny prorn. Id. lib. 5.4 19. 
_ Things themſehues cannot affef the Mind; for they bave no Entrance 


into it, to turn and move it, Is is the Mind alone dr n 
| and mover itſelf. | 


> 


os dg 
_—_— 


Chap. If. f Soff- — 14 

(2.) Sell Knonledge will be a good Ballaſt to 
the Mind under any accidental Hurry or Diſorder 
of the Paſſions, It curbs their Impetuoſity; puts 
the Reins into the Hands of Reaſon; quells the 
riſing Storm, ere it make Shipwreck of the Con- 
ſcience; and teaches a Man to leave of Contention 
before it be meddled with v, it being much ſafer to 
keep the Lion chained, than to encounter it in its 
ſull Strength and Fury. And thus will a wiſe 
Man, for his own Peace, deal with the Failions 
of others, as well as his own. 

Self. Knowledge, as it acquaints a Man uit 
his Weakneſſes and worſt Qualities, will be his 
Guard againſt them; and a happy Counterbal- 
= lance to the Faults and Exceſſes of his natural 
| Temper. 

. (3.) It will keep the Mind ſedate and 405 
5 


under the Surprize of * A, or Macken . 0 
vidences. 


F 


r 


| n Anda 
„Life and Comforts, are they not wholly at his 
n © Diſpoſe, from whom I have received them; and 
N © by whoſe Favour I have ſo long enjoyed them; 
s * and by whoſe Mercy and Goodneſs l have ill 
lo many left? | 
A Heathen can teach me, under ſuch Loſſes 
of Friends, or Eſtate, or any Comfort, to 
direct my Eyes to the Hand of GOD, by 
© whom it was lent me, and is now recalled; -- 
5 mt I __ not to lay, it is Ai, ry 


*> | wa. i "ig 1 
4 5 5 ” At 1 
. RY 
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And tho' I be injuriouſly deprived of it, fill 
the Hand of GOD is to be acknowledged; 
0 for what is it to me, by what Means, he that 

gave me that e n it wank me 2» 


gain' (9)? 


He that rightly news himfatf. will live every 


Day dependent on the Divine Author of his 
| Mercies, for the Continuance and Enjoyment of 
them, And will learn from a higher Authority 
than that of a Heathen Moraliſt, that he hath no- 
thing he can properly call his own, or ought 
to depend upon as ſuch, That he is but a Steu- 
ard employed to diſpenſe the good Things he pol- 
ſeſſes, according to the Direction of his Lord, at 
whoſe Pleaſure he holds them; and to whom he 
ſhould be ready at any Time chearſuly to eng 
them, Laude xvi. 1. 


(4.) Self- Knowledge will help a Man to pre- 


ſerve an Equanimity and Self- poſſeſſion under 
all the various Scenes of Adverſity and Proj- 


Neri. 


Both hove their Temitations : : To ſome the | 
T emptations of Proſperity are the greateſt; to 


others, thoſe of Adverſity. Self-Knowledge ſhews 


a Man which of theſe are greateſt to him: And, | 
at the Apprehenfion of them; teaches him to arm 


bimſelf accordingly; that nothing may deprive 
him of his Conſtancy and  Self-poſleflion, or 
lead him to act an the en or the 
ea Tis FI? 

We 


| (6) Epiln, 3 * 


Chap 1. 7 Self- — 1456 
We commonly ſay, no one knows what he can 
brar till be is tried. And many Perſons verify the 
Obſervation, by bearing Evils much better than 
they feared. Nay, the Apprehenſion of an ap- 
proaching Evil often gives a Man a greater Pain 
than the Evil itſelf, This is owing to Inexperience 
and Self-ignorance, 

A Man that knows himfelf, his own Strength 
and Weakneſs, is not ſo ſubject as others, to the 
. melancholy Preſages of the Imagination ; and 
t whenever they intrude, he makes no other uſe of 
he them than to take the Warning, collect himſelf, 
þ and prepare for the coming Ee; leaving the 
t Degree, Duration, and the Iſſue of it with Him, 
e who is the ſovercign Diſpoſer of all Events, in 
4 a quiet Dependence on his Power, Wiſdom and 


5 A _ r 


Goodneſs, 
wil Such Self-poſſeſſion | is one great Effect and Ad- 
c m_ of Sel 4 nen 
4 | 
4 CHAP. Il 5 
4 E Khowledge leads to 4 wiſe and 2 
ns A. 


n. s Self Erl will keep @ Man calm 


bin wiſe and cautious in hir Conduct. 


[ 


and equal in his Temper, fo it will _ # 


A precipitant and raſh Conduct is ever - the | 
Effect of A en and irregular Hurry of 
ENG | Thought, 53 


ill Judged Projects. 


and reſolved into Self-:gnorance, We may com- 
plain of Providence, and complain of Men; but 
the Fault, if we examine it, will commonly be 


bles upon us, or increaſes them. Want of Temper 
and Conduct will make any Affliction double. 
into which Self- ignorance or Inconſideration be- 


conſequence of that, we are to charge upon | 
n. . 
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. 80 that when by the een of 
Self-Knowledge, 1 the Thoughts become cool, ſe- 
date and rational, the Conduct will be ſo too. It 

will give a Man that even, ſteady, uniform Beha- 

viour in the Management of his Affairs, that is ſo. 4 
neceſſary for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs; and prevent Il 


many Diſappointments and Troubles which ariſe 
from the unſucceſsful Execution. of move! or 


In ſhort, moſt of the Troubles 1 
with in the World may be traced up to this Source, 


fo und to be our own. Our Imprudence, which 
ariſes from Self-ignorance, either brings our Trou- 


What a long Train of Difficulties do ſometimes 
proceed from one wrong Step in our Conduct, 


trayed us? And every Evil that befals us in 


e 


o * „ ieee. 14 


. 8 c 11 A Ti . 

t 

4 eg tbe E of G he Knowledge. 
nt I RU E Self-Knowledge always produces 
le Humility. 

r Pride is ever the OF-ſpring of Self-i ignorance. 


44 The Reaſon Men are vain and Self-ſufficient is, 

et becauſe they do not know their own Failings; 

G and the Reaſon they are not better acquainted 

80 with them is, becauſe they hate Self-inſpe&ion, 

Let a Man but turn his Eyes within, ſcrutinize 

15 himſelf, and Rudy his own Heart, and he will ſoon N 

bh il fe enough to make him humble. Behold, I am 

„goil“, is the Language only of Self. Know- 

r Wa ledge (7 5 CAT 

Whence is it chat young People are generally 10 

* vain, Self- ſufficient and aſſured; but becauſe the 
have taken no Time or Pains to cultivate a Self- 

| acquaintance? And why does Pride and Stiffneſs 
appear ſo often in advanced Age, but becauſe Men 
grow old in Self-ignorance? A moderate Degree 
of Self- Knowledge would cure an inordinate De. 
gree of ä , ( P e 


| > x. 4. | 
© (i) Qui avs ſeipſum cognoſcit fbi ipf vileſcit, nec laudi- 
dus dilectatur humanis. Te. 4 . de Imit, Chr, bh, 1. 
cap. 2. a 9 
1050 Teens quis minus ſe rider, tanto * ſe agb. 


8 29 Humility 7 
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Humility is not more neceſſary to Salvation, 
than Self- Knowledge is to Humility (1). 

It would effectually prevent that bad Diſpoſition 
which is too. apt to ſteal upon and in fett. ſame of 
the beſt human Minds (eſpecially thofe who aim 
at. ſingular and exalted Degrees of Piety] ws. a 
2 Vanity or ſpiritual Pride. Which with ⸗ 
out a. good deal of Self. Knowledge and Self-Atten- 
tion will gradually inſinuate into the Heart, taint 
the Mind, and ſophiſticate our Virtues before we 
are aware ; ; and in Proportion. to its Preyalence 

make. the Chriſtian Temper gran | into the 
| Phariſaical. 
Might I be allowed to chuſe my own \ Lot, 
1 mould think it much more eligible to want 
© my ſpiritual. Comforts, than to abound. in 
- © theſe at the Expence of my Humility. No; 
© let a penitent and a contrite Spirit be always 
© my Portion; and, may I ever /e be the Favour- 
ite of Heaven, as never to farget that I am 
t Chief of Sinners. Knowledge in the ſublime 
© and glorious Myſteries of the Chriſtian. Faith, 


and. rayiſhing Contemplations of GON and a | 


| © future State, are moſt, deſirable Advantages; 
3 but n I prefer Charity which eaifieth befote 
the 


(1) Scle neminery abſque foi. cogpitiane; falvagi,, de- wu ui 
wirum Mager. ſalutis, humilitas oritur, et timor Nowigi,, B 
nard Utraque cognitia Dei, ſeilicet et tui, tibi neceſſui 
eſt ad ſalutem z quia ſicut ex. notiti tui venit in te timor Dei, at 
que ex Dei notitia itidem amor; fic & contra, ex ignorantia th 

perdia, as de Dei ignorantia veait deſperatio, Idem in Contic, 
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WH Chap. HI. of Self Knowledge 17 
de higheſt intellectual Perfections of that Know- 
age which paſſith up. Thoſe ſpiritual Ad- 
| Wh « vantages are certainly beſt for us, which increaſe 
four Modeſty and awaken our Caution, and diſ- 
\ WE © poſe us to ſuſpe and deny ourſelves.—— The 
a W's __ in GOP's Eſteem, are meaneſt in their 
And their Excellency conſiſts in the 
6 * and Truth, not in the Pomp and Or- 
u bentation of Piety, which affeQs to be ſeen and 
© We dmired of Men (m). 


e | 7 
e KA 
t, 91 * vin. 1. ü 

if (m) Stanbepe's Tho, 2 Kemp. B. 2. ch. 11, 


| [CHRIST.] © My Son, when thou feeleſt thy Soul 80 
I © with Devotion àud holy Zeal for my Service, it will be adviſeable 
H © to decline all thoſe Methods of publiſhing it to the World, which 
ſs ain Men are ſo induſtrious to take, and content thyſelf with its 
being known to GOD and thine own Conſcience. Rather epdea» 


12 © your to moderate and ſuppreſs thoſe pompous Ex preſſion of it, in 
m * which ſome place the very Perfection of Zeal, Think meanly 
ne ' of thy own Virtues, —— Some Men of a bold ungoverned Zeal 
h, aue at Things beyond their Strepgth, and expreſs more vehe · 
ene than Conduct in their Actions. They are perfectly carried 


© out of themſelves with Eagerneſs ;. forget that they are ſtill poor 
laſects upon Earth, and think of nothing leſs than building their 
© Neſt in Heaven; Now theſe are often left to themſelves, and 
taught by ſad Experience, that the faint Flutterings of Men are 
' weak and ineffectual; and that none fears t0 Heaven except I 
"affift his Flight, and mount him on my own Wings. Virtua 
does not confiſt in Abundance of Illumination and Knowledge vB 
but in LowlineGs: of Mind, in Meeknefs and Charity; in a 

Mind intirely reſigned to GOD, and igcerely diſpoſed to ſerve | 
* and pleaſe him; in'a juſt Senſe of every Man's Vileneſs ;, 
2 not Res wlaking ven Ll of one's ſelf, bye be- 


. 10g 


——— — — — — — 


——— 


Iv. 


CL ing well content to be ho Do. of by . | . Book * 
T Chap. 8.“ 


. all oblique and crooked, Like Men in Driok, they have al- 
% ways a great Opinion of their own Wiſdom, their Power, aud | 


well thyſelf, my Soul; ſee if thou art not tainted with thi 


great Pride, to think one bas no Pride; for it is to think 
„ you are as good indeed, as you efteem yourſelf, But there i 


3 4 js attached to this very Contempt of — * Furitu 11. 


1 * 
14 25 
«3 _ 
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CHAP. Tv. 


Chari another E fee? of Self Knowledge. 


ELF-KNOWLEDGE greatly pri- 
motes a ade 2 Meekneſs and Cha. 


rity. | | 
The more a Man | is 3 with his own 


Failings, the more is he diſpoſed to make Allow. 


ances for thoſe of others. The Knowledge be 
hath of himſelf, will incline him to be as ſe— 
vere in his Animadverſions on his own Condud, 


It is a dangerous De 1 5 that of Wine; 

„ but there is another more dangerous, How many Souls de! 
« fee in the World drunk with Vanity, and a high Opinion af 
« themſelves? This Drunkenneſs cauſes them to make a thou · 
« ſand falſe Steps, and a thouſand Stumbles, Their Ways are 


* their Prudence; all which often fail them. Examine 


« Evil, Alas! if thou denieſt it, thou proveſt it, It i 


« no Man in the World but eſteems himſelf, better than be 
o truly i is. 

4 Thou wilt fay, it may be, thou haſt a a — ill Opigian of thy- 
* ſelf. But be aſſured, my Soul, thou doſt not deſpiſe thyſelf ſ 
« much as thou art truly deſpicable. If thou doſt deſpiſe thy{cif 
indeed, thou makeſt a Merit of that very Thing; ſo that Pride 


ebod of Devot. Pag. 1. ch. 10. . 


Gag. w. of Self Knowledge: > * wy” 
as he is on that of others; ma 
Faults as he is to his own®, Z 
There is an uncommon Beauty, Force, and 
Propriety in that Caution which our Saviour gives 
us, And why beholdeſt thou the Mote that is in thy 
70- Wh Brother's Eye, but conſidere/t not the Beam that is 
1. in thine own Eye? Or how wilt thou ſay to thy 
Bruder, let me pull out the Mote out of thine Eye, 
un and behold a Beam is in thine own Eye? Thou Hy- 
W- 1 focrite, firft caſt the Beam out of thine own Eye, 
he and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to cafi out the Mote 
ſe out of thy Brother's Eye +. In which Words theſe 
four Things are plainly intimated; (1.) That ſome 
are much more quick-ſighted to diſcern the Faults 
and Blemiſhes of others, than their own: Can ſpy 
a Mote in another's Eye, ſooner than @ Beam in 
their own. (2.) That they are often the moſt for- 
ward to correct and cure the Foibles of others, 
who are moſt unqualified for that Office, The 
Beam in their own Eye makes them altogether 
unft to pull out the Mote from their Brother's, 


II. 


„ A Man half blind himſelf ſhould never ſet up for 
min: WY an Oculift, (3.) That they who are inclined to 


deal in Cenſure ſhould always begin at Home.” (4) 

Great Cenſoriouſneſs is great Hypocriſy. Thou 
Hypocrite, &c, all this is nothing but the. Effect of 

wn Seite ignorance. ay 5 
2 . "Ws This 
2 « The great G00 ſroms to have given that Commandment 
„(Know rurtztr) to thoſe Men more eſpecially, who are 


apt to make Remarks on other Men's Wr bas b 8 
_ © themſelves.” Plutarch's Mor. Ry 


4 Mar. vii, —5 


nobiſmet ipſia, ſiquid delipquitur, Cicem. 


Part I, 
This common Failing of the Human Nature 
"as Heathens were very ſenſible of (=) ; and 
imag'd it in the following Manner. Every Man 
(fay they) carries a Wallet, or two Baps with 
bim; the one hanging before him, and the other 
behind him; into that before, he puts the Faults 
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of others ; into that behind, his own ; by which 
Means he never ſees his own Failings, whilſt he 
has thoſe of others always before his Eyes (o). 
But Self-Knowledge now helps us to turn this 
Wallet; and place thatwhich hath our own Faults, 
| before, our Eyes, and that which hath in it thoſe 
of others, behind our Back. A very neceſſary Re. 
gulation this, if we would behold our own Faults 
in the ſame Light in which they de. For we 
muſt not expect that others will be as blind to 
our Foibles as we ourſelves are. They will carry 
them before their Eyes, whether we do or no, 
And to imagine that the World takes no No- 
| tice of them, becauſe we do not, is juſt as wik 
as to fancy that others do not ſee aud, becauſe we 
ſhut our ys i 


© H A . 
Egomet mi ignoſco Manius inquit; 

Stultus et improbus hic amor eft, dignuſque notari. 
Cum tua pervideas oculis male Lippus inunctis, 

Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum 8 

Quam aut ou,” aut * * £ 

Hor, Sat, 3. I. . 

5 Fiz enim, b ut wagis in aliis eernarue nk in 


c 5 


09 Sed precedent (pektatur mantica tergo, Pe. 850 4. 
Non vide mus id mantice quod in tergo eſt. Cotul. Cara. 22. 


Noſtram peram non videntes, aliorum (juzta Perfium). Wanticzm 
eonlideramus, D. * Epiſt. . 


E 


4c. oe. ha oo i 


— 


— „ ee "on | 


\ * 
* 1 
"I * 
2 . 


Ind | CHAP. v. 


| 5 
a Madwation abr Ehen of Self- rut It 
wn v. NOr HER germ Offipring of 1 
ch - Knowledge i is Moderation. + 4 


he Fete e rd Wen boese 44 bein 
| parate-from that of Mecekneſs and Charity before». 
* mentioned; but I chooſe to give it a diſtindt Men» 
tion, becauſe I conſider it under a different View 
* and Operation, viz; as that which guards and in- 
bas Auences our Spirits | in all Mace of en ang 
Its | Controverſy. | : 
* Moderation is a great and n Chriſtian 
* Virtue, very different from that bad Quality of 
the Mind under which it is often miſrepreſented 
and diſguiſed, viz. Lukewarmneſs and Indifference 
„ bout the Truth. The former is very conſiſt. 
iſe ent with a regular and well-corrected Zeal, the 
— latter confiſts in the total Want of it; the for- 
p mer is ſenſible of, and endeavours with Peace and 
p. Prudence to maintain the Dignity and Import- 
tance of Dieine Doctrines, the latter hath no 
Manner of Concern about them; the one feels 
the ſecret Influences of them, the other is quite 
a Stranger to their Power and Eſicaey; the one 
4 laments in ſecret the ſad Decay of vital Reli- 
n Sion, the other is an Inſtance of it. In ſhort, 
the one proceeds from true Knowledge, the other 
4 kn. great Ignorance z the one is a _—_ Mark of 
20 | | G 4 Sin- 
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Sincerity, and the other a certain Sign of Hypo- 
criſy. And to confound two Things together, 
which are ſo eſſentially different, can be the Ef. 
feQ of nothing but great Ignorance, Inconſidera- 
tion, or an over-heated, injudicious Zeal. 

A felf-knowing Man can eaſily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween theſe two. And the Knowledge which he 
has of Human Nature in general, from a thorough 
Contemplation of his own in particular, ſhews him 
the Neceſſity of preſerving a Medium (as in every 
Thing elſe, ſo eſpecially) between the two Ex- 


tremes of a bigotted Zeal on the one Hand, and in- 


dolent Lukewarmneſs on the other. As he will not 


look upon every Thing to be worth contending 


for, ſo he will look upon nothing worth loſing his 


"Temper for in the Contention. Becauſe, though 


the Truth be of ever fo great Importance, nothing 


can do a greater Diſſervice to it, or make a Man 

more incapable of defending it, than intemperate 
Heat and Paſſion ; whereby he injures and betrays 
the Cauſe he is over-anxious to maintain, The | 
Wrath of Man worketh not the Righteonfusſ o 


G OD®. 
' Self-Knowledge whe our Animoſities, and 
gready. cools our Debates about Matters of dark 


and doubtful Speculation, One who knows him- 
ſelf ſets too great a Value upon his Time and 
Temper, to plunge raſhly into thoſe vain and 
- fruitleſs Controverſies, in which one of them is 
ſure to be loſt, and the other in great Danger of 


® James i. 20. 
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being ſo; eſpecially when a Man of bad Temper 
and bad Principles is the Opponent; who aims 
rather to filence his Adverſary with over-bearing. 
Confidence, dark unmeaning, Language, autho- 
ritative Airs, and hard Words, than convince him 
with ſolid Argument; and who plainly contends 
not for Truth but Victory. Little Good can 
be done to the beſt Cauſe in ſuch a Circums, 
ſtance. And a wiſe and moderate Man, who 
knows Human Nature, and knows himſelf, will 


rather give his Antagoniſt the Pleaſure of an 


imaginary Sriumgh,, than engage in. * 2 
a Combat. ; 

An Eagerneſs and Zeal for Diſ pute, on every 
Subject, and with every one, ſhews great Self- 
ſufficiency ;. that never- failing Sign of great Self- 
ignorance. And true Moderation, which creates 
an Indifference to little Things, and a wiſe and 


well · proportioned Zeal. for Things of Impor- 
tance, can proceed from nothing but true Know- 


ledge, which has. its. Foundation in. ed 


WER hs. Fc + 


vl | NOTHER e ae of bs 


ing well acquainted with ourſelves ii, 
that it 50 us Kol ago a eee Fagan n 


Things. 


Self. Knowledge indeed does not infarge or in- 


treaſe our natural Capacities, but it guides and 
regulates them; leads us to the right Uſe and 


Application of them; and removes a great many 
Things which obſtruct theit que Exerciſe, as Pride, 


Prejudice, and Paſſion, &c. which oftentimes fo 
wikerdbly pervert the rational Powers. 
He that bath taken a juſt Meaſure of himſelf, 
5 thereby better able to judge of other Things. 
(..) He knows how to judge of Men and Hu- 
_ Nature better. For Human Nature, 
ing afide the Difference of natural Genius, 
= the Improvements of Education and Religion, 


zs pretty much the ſame in all. There are the 


ſame Paſſions and Appetites, the fame natural In- 
firmities and Inclinations in all Mankind; tho” 


ſome are more predominant and diſtinguiſhable in 


ſome, than they are in others. So that if a Man 


de but well acquainted with his own, this, together 


with a very little Obſervation on Human Life, 


will ſoon diſcover to him thoſe of other Men; 
and ſhew him very unpartially their particular 
F . 
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Failings and Excellencies, and help him to form a 
Much truer Sentiment of them, than if he were to 


judge only by their Exterior, the Appearance they 


make in the Eye of the World, or the Character 
given of them by others; both 2 are often 
very fallacious. 

(2.) Self-Knowledge will teach us to vols 
rightly of Fads as well as Men. It will exhibit 
Things to the Mind in a proper Light, and true 
Colours, without thoſe falſe Gloſſes and Appear- 
ances which Fancy throws upon them, or in which 


W the Imagination often paints them. It will teach 


us to judge not with the Imagination, but with the 
Underſtanding; and will ſet a Guard upon the for- 
mer, which ſo often repreſents Things in wrong 
Views, and gives the Mind falſe Impreſfiogs, See 
Part I. Chap. IV. e 
(3.) It helps us to eſtimate the true Value of 


all worldly good Things. It reRifies our Notions 


of them, and leſſens that enormous Efteem we 
are apt to have for them, For when a Man 


knows himſelf, and his true Intereſts, he will ſee 
how far, and in what Degree, theſe Things are 


ſuitable to him, and ſubſervient to his Good; and 
how far they are unſuitable, inſnaring, and perni- 
cious. This, and not the common Opinion of 
the World, will be his Rule of Judgment con- 
cerning them. By this he will ſee quite through 
them ; fee what they really are at Bottom ; and 
how fir & wiſe Man ought to defire them, The 


Reaſon why Men value them ſo extzaragantly 3 is, 


G 6 
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decauſe they take but a ſuperficial View of them, 

and only look upon their Outſide, where gin" are 
moſt ſhowy and inviting. Were they to look 
within them, confider their intrinfic Worth, their 
ordinary Effects, their Tendency and their End, 
they would not be ſo apt to over- value (Wm. And 


a Man that has learned to ſee gs bi:aſelf, 
Can 1 ſee through theſe (2). 


CHAP. VII. 


1 dente divafts to the proper Banat 
L CIT - Seif- -denial. 


vn. MAN that Fnows bimſulf bet, knows 
: bow, and wherein be augbt to dem 
Bimſelf. 


The great Duty of Self- -demial, which. aur Sa- 
 vi6ur ſo expreſsly requires of all his Followers, 
(plain and ny as it is) has been much mil. 


taken 


Fa ) Abirabunt a reto ivitiz,. 8 8 et cæten 
yve opinione noftri chara ſunt, precio ſuo vilia.. Neſcimus zfti- | 
mare tes: de quibus, nos cum fami fed cum rerum naturi, deli- 
berandum eft, Nihil habent ifta magnificum, quo mentes in & 
noſtras trahant, præter hoc quod. mirari illa conſuevimus. Nos, 
enim quis concupiſcenda ſunt, laudantur, fed concupiſcuntur quis 
Taudata ſunt, Sen, Epi. $2. Riches, Honours, Power, and 
"the like, hic b owe all their Worth to our falſe Opinion of them, ore 
$00 apt to draw the Heart from Virtue, We know not bow to prize 

| them; they are not ta be judged of by the common Vogue, but by their 
| ewn Nature, They bawe nothing to attraã eur Efteem, but that ww 
Ae uſed to admire them ; they are not cryed up becauſe they are Things 
that e ee ee are defived becauſe 1 
- aged ups 
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taken and abuſed; and that not only by the 
Church of Rome, in their Doctrines of Penance, 


Faſts, and Pilgrimages, but by ſome Proteſtane 


Chriſtians in the Inſtances of voluntary Abſtinence, 
and unneceſſary Auſterities, , Whence they are 


ſometimes apt to be too cenſorious againſt thoſe 


who indulge themſelves in the Uſe of thoſe indif · 
ferent Things, which they make it a Point of Con- 
ſcience to abſtain from. Whereas would they 
confine their Exercife of Self-denial to the plain 
and important Points of Chriſtian Practice, de- 
voutly performing the neceſſary Duties they are 


moſt averſe to, and reſolutely avoiding the known 


Sins they are moſt inclined to, under the Direc- 


tion of Scripture, they would ſoon become more ſo- 


lid, judicious, and exemplary Chriſtians z and did 
they know themſelves, they would eaſily fee thay 
herein there is Occaſion and Scope enough fos 
Self-denial ; and that to a Degree of greater Se- 


verity and Difficulty than there is in thoſe little 
corporal Abſtinences and Mortifications they en 
Uu themſelves. _ 


(I.) Self. Knowledge vin direct us to the necef- 
fary Exerciſes of Self-denial, with regard to-the 
Duties our Tempers are moſt averfe to. 

There is no one, but, at ſome Times, finds 8 a 


great Backwardneſs and Indiſpoſition to ſome Du- 
ties which he knows to be ſeaſonable and neceſ- 
| fary. This then is a proper Occaſion for Self- 


diſcipline.. For to indulge this Indiſpoſition is 


| very dangerous, and leads to an habitual Neglect 
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of known Duty; and to reſiſt and oppoſe it, and to 
prepare for a diligent and faithful Diſcharge of the 
Duty, notwithſtanding the many Pleas and Excu- 
ſes that carnal Diſpoſition may urge for the Neg. 


le& of it, this requires no ſmall Pains and Self. 


denial ; and yet it is very Hy to as Peace 
of Conſcience. 

As for our Encouragement to this Piece of 
Self-denial, we need only remember that the 
Difficulty of the Duty, and our Unfitnefs for it, 
will, upon the Trial, be found to be much leſs 
than we apprehended. And the Pleaſure of re- 
flecting, that we have diſcharged our Conſcien+ 
ces, and given a freſh Teſtimony of our Upright- 
neſs, will more than compenſate the Pains and 
Difficulty we ſound therein. And the oftner 
theſe criminal Propenſions to the wilful Neglect 
of Duty are oppoſed and conquered, the ſeldomer 


will they return, or the weaker will they grow. 


Till at laſt, by Divine Grace, they will be whol- 
ly overcome; and in the Room of them will ſuc- 
ceed an habitual Readineſs to every good Work s, 


and a very ſenſible Delight therein: A much hap- 
pier Effect than can be expected from the ſevereſt 
Exerciſes of Self- denial, in the Inftunces before; 


mentioned. 
(2.) A Man that . bimſelf will ſee an 


equal Neceſſity for Self-denial, in order to check. 
and controul his Frclinations to ſinful Actions: To 
ſubdue the Rebel | within ; to . wwe iir. 5 


| # th. ui, 1. 
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tions of Senſe and Appetite z to ſummon all his 
Wiſdom to avoid the Occaſions and Temptations 
to Sin, and all his Strength to oppoſe it, 
All this (eſpecially if it be a favourite conſti- 
tutional Iniquity) wal coft a Man Pains and Mor- 
tification enough. For Inftance, the ſubduing a 
violent Paſſion, or taming a ſenſual Inclination, or 
forgiving an apparent Injury and Aﬀront, It is 
evident, ſuch a Self-conqueſt can never de attained 
without much Self-K nowledge, and Self- denial. 
And that Self-denial that is exerciſed this Way, 
as it will be a better Evidence of our Sincerity, ſo 
it will be more helpful and ornamental to the Inte- 


reſts of Religion, than the greateſt Zeal in thoſe 5 


particular Duties which are moſt ſuitable to our 
natural Tempers, or than the greateſt Auſterities 
in ſome particular Inſtances of Mortification, 
which are not fo neceſſary, and perhaps not fo 
difficult or difagreeadle to us as this. 

To what amazing Heights of Piety may fome 
be thought to mount, (raiſed on the Wings of a 
fuming Zeal, and diſtinguiſhed by uncommon Pre- 
ciſeneſs and Severity about little Things) who all 
the while, perhaps, cannot govern one Puſſon, and 
appear yet ignorant of, and Slaves to, their darling 
Iniquity ! "Through an Ignorance of themſelves, 
they miſapply their Zeal, and miſplace their Self- 
denial ; and by that Means blemiſh their Cha- 
raters with s viſible Laconltency (4) . 

CHA P. 
; (e) A pious Saas betas es ond fin- 


- Without ks.  Intemperate Zeal is like Sirius in Homer, 


gere 
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CHAP. um. 


Self - Knowledge Promotes our Uſe unit a the 
World. - 


VIII., HE. mere we how of owr ſever, the 
more uſeful we are like to be, in thoſt 

Stations of Life in which Providence bath fixed us, 
Wen we know our proper Talents and Ca- 
pacities, we know in what Manner we are Capa- 


ble of being uſeful ; and the Conſideration of our 
© Characters and Relations in Life, will direct us to 
the proper Application of thoſe Talents; ſhow 
us to what Ends they were given us, and to what 
Purpoſes they ought to be improved, 


Many of thoſe who ſet up for Wits, and pre- 


tend to a more than ordinary Sagacity and De- 
© licacy of Senſe, do notwithſtanding ſpend their 


© Time znaccountably ; and live away whole Days, 


© Weeks, and ſometimes Months together, to as 


© little Purpoſe, (tho' it may be not ſo innocent- 


« ly). a as if they had been alleen all the while 


But 


8 a Gy ig, xaxer » hi Ts e True. 
| Kai} ve pipes rend Tupilor $eoios He 

Ille quidem clara, fed ſzv3 luce coruſcat, | 
Et morbos zftuſque adfert mortalibus- gr. U. 2. 30. 
| Pious Zeal is like the gentle Flame in YVirgil.. | 


Ecoe levis ſubito de vertice viſus Jil | 
Fundere lumem apex, tractuque innoxia mollis- 


2. J. 
Tertin s Dit. P. 31. 
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thip VII. J Sey Knoeoledgl, 161 
« But if their Parts be ſo good as they would have 
* others believe, ſure they are worth improving; 
© if nat, they have the more Need of it. 
© Greatneſs of Parts is ſo far from being a Diſ- 


© charge from Induſtry, that I find Men of the 


* moſt exquiſite Senſe in all Ages were always 


moſt curious of their Time. And therefore 1 


© very much fuſpe& the Excellency of thoſe Mens 
Parts, who are diffolute and carelefs Miſpenders 


er . 


It is a ſad Thing to obſerve, how miſerably 


ſome Men debaſe and proſtitute their Capacities. 
Thoſe Gifts and Indulgencies of Nature, by 


which they outſhine many others, and by which 
they are capable of doing real Service to the Cauſe 
of Virtue and Religion, and of being eminently 


uſeſul to Mankind, they either entirely negleR, 
or ſhamefully abuſe, to the Diſhonour of GOD, 


and the Prejudice of their Fellow-Creatures, by 


encouraging and imboldening them in the Ways of 


Vice and Vanity. For the falſe Glare of a profatie 


Wit will ſometimes make ſuch ſtrong Impreſ- 
ſions on a weak, unſettled Mind, as to overbear 
the Principles of Reaſon and Wiſdom, and give 
it too favourable Sentiments of what it before ab- 
horred. Whereas the ſame Force and Sprightli- 
neſs of Genius would have been very happily and 
uſefully employed in putting Sin out of Counte- 

nance, and in rallying the Follies, and expoſing 
the Inconſiſtencies of a vicious and . 8 
Character. 


ox ') Norris's Miſc. p. 120. 
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162 The great Advaniages Part HI. 
The more Talents and Abilities Men are bleſ. 
ſed with, the more Pains they ought to take. 
This is Chryſa/tom's Obſervation. And the Rea» 
ſon is obvious; becauſe they have more to anfwet 
for, than other Men, which I take to be a better 
Reaſon than what is aſſigned by this Father, viz, 
becauſe they have more to toſe (%. 

When a Man once knows where his 1 
lies, wherein he excels, or is capable of excel- 
ling, how far his Influence extends, and in what 
Station of Life Providence hath fixed him, and 
the Duties of that Station ; he then knows what 
Talents he ought to cultivate, in what Manner 
and to what Odjects they are to be chiefly direct- 
ed and applied, in order to ſhine in that Station, 
and be uſeful in it. This will keep him even and 
| Ready in his Purſuits and Views; confiſtent with 
himſelf, uniform in his Conduct, and uſeful to 
Mankind; and will prevent his ſhooting at a 
wrong Mark, or miſſing the right one be aims 
at; as Thouſands dv, for want of this neceſ- 
fary Branch of em See Part J. 
Chap. V. ? 
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IX. MAN that knows himſelf, knows how 
to aft with Diſcretion and Dignity in 

every Station and Charaer, 
Almoſt all the Ridicule we ſee in the world 
takes its Riſe from Self-ignorance, And to this 
Mankind by common Aﬀent aſcribe it; when 


they ſay of a Perſon that acts out of Character, 


he does not know himfelf. Affectation is the Spring 
of all Ridicule, and Self- ignorance the true Source 
of Affectation. 
proper Character, nor what becomes it, cannot 
He will often affect a Charac- 


equally conterngtible in the Eyes of them that 


know him (r). 


A Man of fuperivr Rank and Character, that 
knows himſelf, knows that he is but a Man; 


ſubject to the fame Sickneſſes, Frailties, Diſap- - 


pointments, Pains, Paffions, and Sorrows, as other 


which it is poſſible for the meaneſt Peaſant to ex- 
cel him; and therefore he will not be * ar- 
ez "Ce . in re poſſe cod ae . artis et nature eſt; 
| Cre, quid, q4ua2doque deceat, prudentiæ. Cic, de Qrar. I. 3.4 84. 
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164 The great Advantages Part II. 
rogant. He knows that they are only tranſitory 
and accidental-Things, that ſet him above the reſt 

of Mankind; that he will foon be upon a Level 
With them ; ; and therefore learns to condeſcend: 

And there is a Dignity in this Condeſcenſion; it 
does not ſink, but exalt, his oy and Cha- 
racter. 1 
2 Man of inferior Rank, that . himſelf, 
knows how to be content, quiet, and thankful, in 
his lower Sphere. As he has not an extravagant 
Veneration and Eſteem for thoſe external Things 
which raiſe one Man's Circumſtances ſo much a- 
bove another's, ſo he does not look upon himſelf 
as the worſe or leſs valuable Man, purely becauſe 

be has them not; much leſs does he envy them 

| that have them. As he bas not their Advantages, 
ſo neither has he their Temptations : He is in that 
State of Life, which the great Arbiter and Diſpo- 
ſer of all Things hath allotted him; and he is ſa- 
tisfied : But as a Deference is owing to external 
Superiority, he knows how to pay a proper Reſped 
to thoſe that are above him, without that abject 
and ſervile Cringing, which diſcovers, an inor- 
dinate Eſteem for their Condition. As he does not 
over- eſteem them for thoſe little accidental Ad- 
vantages in which they excel him, ſo neither does 
he overvalue r for thoſe [Things in which 
he excels others. 

Were Hearers to Foote 8 AA woull 
20 take upon them to dictate to their Preachers; 
or teach their Miniſters how to teach them ; 

5 {wed 


2 mms © 
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(which, as St. Aaſtin obſerves, (u) is the ſame 
Thing as if a Patient, when he ſends for a Phy- 
ſician, ſhould preſcribe to him what he would 
have him preſcribe 3) but, if they happen to hear 
ſomething not quite agreeable to their former 
Sentiments, would betake themſelves more dili- 
gently to the Study of their * to know per 


ther thoſe Things were ſo v. 


And were Minifters to know wehte, ey 
would know the Nature and Duty of their Of- 
fice, and the Wants and Infirmities of their 


Hearers better, than to domineer over their Faith, 


or ſhoot over their Heads, and ſeek their own Po- 
pularity, rather than their Benefit. They would 
be more ſolicitous for their Edification, than their 
Approbation ; (the moſt palatable Food is not al- 
ways the moſt wholeſome;) and like a faithful 
Phyſician, would earneſtly intend and endeavour 
their Good, though it be in a Way they may not 
like; and rather riſk their own Characters with 


weak and captious Men, than with-hold any 


Thing that is needful for them, or be unfaithful to 
GOD and their own Conſciences. Patients muſt 
not expect to be always pleaſed, nor e to 
be Eydys Pl Toe e | 
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1 Norit medicus quid ſalutiferum, quidve contrarium petat 
#grotos. /Egroti eſtis, nolite "_ Hare quæ vobis medicamina 
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CHAP. X. 


n ue Ehen of Sef-Knowleige, 


* ELF-KNOWLEDGE. zonds greatly te 
culliuate a' ſpirit of true Piet. 
is ſo ſar from being the Mother of 


Devetion,. that. nothing is mare deftruRtive of it. 


And of all Ignorance, none.is.a greater Bane to 
it than S-/f-rgnarance. This indeed. is very con- 
ſiſtent with Superſtition, Bigotry, and Enthuſiaſm, 
choſe common Caunterfutsof Riety, which by weak 
and credulaus Mi nds are often miſtaken. for it. 
But true Piety and real. Devotion can only ſpring 
from a juſt Knowledge of GOD and ourſelves ; 


and the Relation we ſtand. in to him, and the De- 


pendence we haue upon him. For when we con- 
ſider ourſelves as the Creatures af GOD, whom 
he made for his Honour, and as Creatures inca- 

pable of any Happineſs, but what reſults, from his 
| Favour ; and as intirely and continually depen- 
dent upon him for every. Thing. we have and 
hope for; and whilſt we bear this Thought in 


our Minds, what can induce ar promꝑt . us. more 


to love and fear and truſt Him, as our GOD, 
our-Father, and all-ſufficient Friend and Helper? 


n 
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CHAP. XI. | 


ebe teaches us rightly to perform 
© = the Duties of Religion. 


ELF-KNOWLEDG E will be @ 
good Flup and Direction io us in many 
4. * Parti- 
culardly, 4 
+ (1,) In che Duty of Prayer; both 25 to the 

Matter and Mode (w),——— He that 

knows himſelf, will be very ſenſible of his ſpiritu= 

al Wants 3 and he that is well acquainted with 
his ſpiritual Wants, will not be at a Loſs what to 
pray for. Our Hearts would be the beſt Pray- 

« er-Books, if we were well ſkilful in reading 
( them. Why do Men pray, and-call for Pray- 
ers when they come to die, but that they be- 
gin a little better to know themſelves ?' And 
6 were they now but to hear the Voice of GOD 
* and Conſcience; they would not remain ſpeeeh- 
« leſs, But they that are born-deaf are always 
% dumb” (vx). 
Again, Self-Knowledge will _ us to pray, 
not only with Fluency, but Fervency; will help 
us to leg the Heart,. as well as. order our Speech 
W N ſo 2 the Grace as 

ik 1 earl e. 


kit. Greg. 
( * . 


xl. 


0 
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well as Gift of Prayer. Did we but ſeriouſly con- 
ſider what we are, and what we are about: whom 


we pray to, and what we pray for, it is impoſli- 


ble we ſhould be ſo dead, ſpiritleſs, and formal 


in this Duty, as we too often are. The very 


Thought would inſpire us with 1 ah i Caith, | 


and Fervour. 


(2.) Self- Knowledge will be very helpful to hy 
in the Duty of Thankſgiving : As it ſhews us both 
how ſuitable and how ſeaſonable the Mercies are 


which we-receive, A Chriſtian that keeps up an 


Intelligence with himſelf, conſiders what he hath, | 


as well as what he wants; and is no leſs ſenſible 
of the Value of his Mercies, than his Unworthi - 
neſs of them: And this. is what makes him thank · 
ful. For this Reaſon it is, that one Chriſtian's 


Heart even melts with Gratitude for thoſe ve- 
ry Mercies, which others diſeſteem and depre- 
ciate; and perhaps deſpiſe, becauſe they have not 


what they think greater. But a Man that knows 
himſelf, knows that he deſerves nothing, and 
therefore is thankful for every Thing. For 


Thankfulneſs as neceſſarily flows from Hu- 
mility, as Humility __ from we: age 


| 60 In the Duties be and bearing th 
| Word of GOD. Self-Knowledge is of excel- 
lent Uſe' to enable us to under/land and app 
that which we read or hear. Did we under- 
ſtand our Hearts better, we ſhould ander/fand 
the Word of GOD better; for that ſpeaks to 


the 


2 y * : 
* 5 5 . 


Fart II. 


8 5 PJÞA a qa 


Chap. XI. k of Self-Knowledge, 


16 


the Heart. A Man that is acquainted” with his 


own Heart, preſently ſees how deeply the Divine 
Word penetrates and explores, ſearches and lays 
open its moſt inward Parts. He feels what he 
reads; and finds that @ quickening Spirit, which | 
to a ſelf- ignorant Man is but a dead Letter. 
Moreover, this Self-acquaintance teaches a Man 
} to apply what he reads and hears of the Word 
1 WH of GOD. He ſees the Pertinence, Congruity, © ” 
e WH and Suitableneſt of it to his own Caſe; and 
l lays it up faithfully in the Store-Room of bis 
„Mind, to be digeſted and improved by his Afﬀter- 
e thoughts. And it is by this Art of applying Scrip- 
— ture, and urging the moft ſuitable Inftruftions 
- WH and Admonitions of it home upon our Con- 
ſciences, that we receive the Sg Bene 
by it. | 
- (4-) Nothing is of more eminent ries in 
Mt the great Duty of AM editatian; eſpecially in that 
18 Part of it which conſiſts in Heart converſe. A | 
d Man, who is unacquainted with himſelf, is as un- 
fit to converſe with his Heart, as he is with a Stran- 
ger he never ſaw, and whoſe Taſte and Temper 
he is altogether unacquainted with. He knows 
not how to get his Thoughts about him. And 
when he has, he knows not how to range and hx 
them; and hath no more the Command of them, 
than a General has of a wild undiſciplined Ar- 
my, that has never been exerciſed, or accuſtom- 
ed to Obedience and Order. But one, who bath 
made i it the Study of his Life to be acquainted with 
H = himſelf, 


" —_ — — — — 
* 
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himſelf, is ſoon diſpoſed. to enter into a free and 
familiar Converſe with his own Heart; and in 
ſuch a Self-conference improves more in true Wif. 
dom, and acquires more uſeful and ſubſtantial 
Knowledge, than he could do from the moſt polite 
and refined Converſation in the World. — Of 
ſuch. excellent Uſe is Self-Knowledge in all the 
Duties of Devotion and . 


* 


1 9 


Self — the ef Preparation for Death. 


XII. \(ELF- KNOWLEDGE will be an 
_ habitual Preparation for Death, * a 


conflant Guard againſt the Surpriſe of it, Be- 


cauſe it fixes and ſettles our Hopes of future 


| Happineſs. That which makes the Thoughts of 
Death ſo terrifying to the Soul, is its utter Uncer- 


tainty what will become of i it after Death. Were 


this Uncertainty tobe removed, a thouſand Things 
would one us to the * of ing 2 


c * Diftu 


551 ma . res morti nos alienat, mY hec 3 novimus, 
Ilha ad que tranſituri fumus, neſcimus, qualia fint. Et borre- 
mus ignota. Naturalis prætereã tenebrarum metus eſt, in qua 


: adduQtura. mors ereditur. Sen Ei. 83. It is this makes 1 
averſe te Death, that it tranſlates us #0 Olje fs wwe are unacquainted 


with, and we tremble at the Thoughts of thoſe Things that are unknows 


tour, We ore gs tered r Fo the docks f 


* 17840 om Pork, 


8 2e. gr AS.» © <0. Py 3 . 


— 
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«1s that ie makes: Mankind to dread thats 
Dying Aber but ris this we fear, 


-* (where."* 


Doubt. For as the Word of God hath reveal- 
ed the Certainty of a future State of Happineſs, 


b. which the good Man ſhall enter upon after Death, 


and plainly deſcribed the requiſite Qualifications 


" for itz when by a long and laborious Self-ac- 
wy | quaintance, he comes diſtinaly to diſcern. thoſe 
5 Qualifications in himſelf, his Hopes of Heaven 
„un raiſe bim above the Fears of Death.” And 


ſelf ( 8). bes Ie 7 who ana not what they 


— 


3 
+ 4 an 


known, the only Meaning of it is, that it is a State of ſuch 
* Happineſs, ſo far beyond any Thing we ever yet experi- 


© fure wh 


& Dunst uad Darkneſs of a future Stat, 
(Fate: , 


4 To be we know not wow, '1 we e know not 


Ven SdlEKnowledge, i 4 good Degrs, di 
ſipates this Gloom, and removes this dreadful 


tho* he may not be able to form any clear or diſ= 8 
tinet Conception of the Nature of that Happineſs, 
yet in general he is aſſured that it will be a moſt 
exquiſite and extenſive one, and will contzin in ĩt 
eyery Thing neceſſary to make it complete; be- 
cauſe it will come immediately from GOD him- 


H 2 en are, 
(x) © When we fp tht the Sat of the other World is r- 


* enced, that we cannot form any Notion or Idea of it: We 
* now that there is ſuch a Happincſs 3 we know in ſome Mes- | 
this Happineſs conſiſts; viz. in ſeeing GOD and 
2 loved vs, and 3 himſelf for us; in 
6 praifing 
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are, muſt neceſſarily be ignorant what they /hall 
be. A Man that is all Darkneſs within, can have 
but a dark Proſpect forward (a). 
O, what would we not give for felid Hope in 
Death! Reader, wouldſt thou have it, hnow GOD, 
and know thyſelf. 


_ © praiſing our Creator and Redeemer z in 3 with Saints 
* and+ Angels. But how great, how raviſhing and tranſporting a 
< Pleaſure this is, we cannot tell, becauſe we never yet felt it. 
Now methinks this ſhould not make the Thoughts of Death un · 
8 eaſy to us, ſhould not make us unwilling to go to Heaven 3 that 
| © the Happineſs of Heaven is too great for us to know, or to con- 
« ceive in this World, For Men are naturally fond of unknown 
and untried Pleaſures ; Which is ſo far from being a Diſparage 
_S ment to them, that it raiſes our Expectationg of them, that they 
© are unknown. In the Things of this World, Enjoyment uſually 
5 lefſens our Eſteem and Value for them, and we always value that 
© moſt which we have never tried; and methinks the Happineſs 

© of the other World ſhould not be the only Thing we deſpiſe be- 

| fore we try it. — he is ſome Encouragement to un that the Hp: 


4 pineſs of Heaven is too big to be known in this World %%% 40 | 


n er it en not be vety great.” 
ee D 75 . 


So bh. * 75 41 3 ba 
* £ * . ” 


10 m wors gravis habe, 
i, notis nimis omnibus, | 


89 Ignotus moritur fibi, ET The . 
Who, net 40 es Rpws 6 0 
| Tinto bis ou Heart never pris, | 
Da te bin @ frange Surpriſe. 1 


+ 4* 


TREATISE. 


SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


T PART il. 2 Na; 
wrong Kew of "Knowledge is t te al- 
tained, 


Pg 


ROM: what has been faid under the 
two former Parts of the Subject, 
Self. Knowledge appears to be in itſelf 
ſo excellent, and in its Effects ſo ex- 
tenſiwely uſeful and conducive to the Happineſs of 
Human Kind, that nothing need further be added 
by Way of Motive or Inducement to excite us to 


make it the great Object of our Study and Purſuit, 


If we regard our preſent Peace, Satisfaction, and 
Vſefulneſs, or our future and everlaſting Intereſts, 
we ve ſhall certainly value and proſecute this Know- 

UH 3 ledge | 
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ledge above all others; as what will be moſt orna- 
mental to our Characters, and beneficial to out 
Intereſt in every State of Life, and abunda ty 
recompence all our Labour. „ 
Were there need of any further Motives to ex- 


cite us to this, I might lay open the many dread- 


ful Effects of Self-1gnerance, and ſhew. how plain!y 
it appears to be the original Spring of all the Fol- 
lies and Incongruities we ſee in the Characters of 
Men, and of moſt of the Mortifications and Mi- 


ſeries they meet with here. This would ſoon ap- 


pear by only mentioning the Reverſe of thoſe Ad- 
vantages before ſpecified, which reſult from Se/f- 
Knowledge, For what is it, but a Want of Sell. 

Knowledge and, Self-goyernment that makes us 


ſo unſettled and volatile in our Diſpofitions ? 80 


ſubje& to Tranſport and Exceſs of Paſſions in the 
varying Scenes of Life ? So raſh and unguarded in 
our Conduct? So vain and Self- ſufficient? Socen- 
ſorious and malignant ? So eager and- confident? 
So little uſeful in the World, in compariſon of 


| what we might be? So inconſiſtent with ourſelves? | 


So miſtaken in our Notions of true Religion! 80 
generally indiſpoſed to, or unengaged in the holy 
Duties of it? And finally, ſo unfit for Death, and 
| of®; afraid of dying I ſay, to what is all this 
owing, but Self-ignorance ?. The firſt and fruitful 
Source of all this long Train. of Evils,——And 


indeed there is ſcarce any, but what may be traced | 


up to it. In ſhort, it brutifies Man to be * 


e a? | 155 


of himſelf Man that is in Honour, and druid 
not (himſelf eſpecially) is as the Beaffs that Perus o. 

Come home then, O my wandering, Felf= - 
« negleQing Soul; loſe not thyſelf in a' Wilder- 
“ neſs or Tumult of impertinent, vain; diſtract- 


ing Things. Thy Work is nearer thee ; the 


Country thou ſtiouldſt firſt ſurvey and travel is 
« within thee from which thou muſt paſs to that | 
above thee; when by loſing thyſelf in this with» 
« out thee, thou wilt find thyſelf before thou art 
i aware in that below thee. ——Let the Eyes of 


„ Fools be in the Corners of the Earth; leave it 


« to Men beſide themſelves, to live as without 


« themſelves ; do thou keep at Home and mind 


„ thine own Buſineſs, Survey thyſelf, thine own 
« Make and Nature, and thou wilt find full Em- 
& ploy for all thy moſt active Thoughts f. But 


*« doſt thou delight in the Myſteries of Nature? 
* Conſider, well the Myſtery & thy own. | The 
Compendium of all thou ſtudieſt is near thee, 
« even within thee; thyſelf being the Epitome 


« of the World 11 ) TY nelther en or 


. oo ur 


* Plat, xlix, 20, 1 e e % 

+ Mirantur aliqui altitudines montiom, Ingentes fluQtus nat. 
altiſſimos lapſus fluminum, et oceani ambitum, et gyros ſyderum, 
et relinquunt ſeipſos, nec mirantur ; ſaith Saint Auguſtin. Some 


Men admire the Heights of Mountains, the buge Waves of the Sea, 


the fleep Falls of Rivers, the Compaſs of the Ocean, and the Circuit Ui 
the Stars, and paſi by themſelves without Admiration, 

(b) Tic uy after Favuarme Ty wywucr Tile Te Curry - 
det wy tale Ta dyn rote bare, nut Th A098 ele 
ade e,, Turanleylor, Tv eee 6x n xa” ae puou; Tys Ta 


one 
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Duty, Nature or Grace, Reaſon or Faith, in- 
<« ternal Inducements, external Impulſes, or eter- 


0 nal Motives, might determine the Subject of 


e thy Study and Contemplation, thou wouldſt call 


home thy diſtracted Thoughts, and nne them 


* more on thyſelf and thy GOD (c). 
Now then let us reſolve that henceforth the 
Study of ourſelves ſhall be the Buſineſs of our 


Lives. That, by the Bleſſing of GOD, we 


may arrive at ſuch a Degree of Self- Knowledge, as 


may ſecure to us the excellent Benefits before- 
mentioned. To which End we ſhould do well 
to attend diligently to the Rules 14 down | in the | 
FEE N 2 


CHAT. 


ent liese Thr dene, Ot 4 nal Mixgor ente gsa, vu T3 


EauT1e E U,j, ape Tv Or eporocetr; Ot or val xa: mw 
ur, Kats Th MiXAVTE* di oy © Qios ardpurroc 189016, Nen. d. 


. Nat. Hum. cop. 1. pag. 34. Who can ſufficiently admire the noble 


Nature of that Creature Man, who hath in him the mortal and 
the immortal, the rational and irrational Natures united, and fo car- 
ries about with him the Image of the whole Creation; whence he 


is called Microceſm, or the little World; for whoſe Sake (fo highly 
ig he honoured by GOD), all Things are made both preſent and 


future; Nays for whoſe Sake GOD himſelf became Man? 
So that it was not unjuſtly ſaid by Gregory Naſſene, that Man was 


the Macrocoſm, and the World without the \ Micrecoſm, 


% 


fel Banter's Miſchief of Se Trance. BA 


1 


a 7 98 — K . r * 


- 


TT FECT EESELY - 


before be Julpecls * a Fool, or till "OM rs 


e of Self-examination (9. If they did 


Chap. I. *is 10 be attained. 177 


'T HA P. 1. | x 
$f examination meeſſry to Self- Knowle, 


| 1 HE 2 Thing nece fry to Self- Knowledge 


is Self- inſpection. 
We muſt often look into our Hearts if we 
would know them. They are very deceitful; 


more ſo than we can imagine till we have 


ſearched and tried and watched them well. We 
may meet with Frauds and faithleſs Dealings 
from Men; but after all, our own Hearts are 
the greateſt Cheats; and there are none we are 
in greater Danger from than ourſelves. We 
muſt firſt ſuſpect ourſelves, then examine our- 
ſelves, then watch ourſelves, if we expect ever 
to know ourſelves. How is. it poſſible there 


ſhould be any Se! If arguaintance ren 1 0 


| * 4 


Were a Man to accuſtom himſelf to. ſuch 
been he need not live till Thirty 


be knows it (d). 
Men could never. be ſo bad as Wee are, if they 
did but take à proper Care and Scope in this 


Hs. 91 "= 


=o ) See the — or Night-Thoughes, Part i. pag. 28. 


7.0 Hoc nos peſſimos facit, quod nemo vitam ſuam teſpieit. 
Quid faQturi fimus, cogitamus, et 1. raro : K e 


nn. Sen, Exif. 34. 
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but look backwards to what they were, inwards | 
to what they are, and forwards to what they 
ſhall be. 

And as this is the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
Step to Self-acquaintance, it may not be amiſs 
to be a little more particular in it. There. | 
fore, | 
(..) This Buſineſs of Self-ſcrutiny muſt be 

performed with great Care and Diligence. Other- 
wiſe: our Hearts will deceive us, even whilſt we 
are examining them. When we ſet ourſelves 
<« to think, ſome Trifle or other preſently inter- 
e rupts and draws us off from any profitable Re- 
* collection. Nay, we ourſelves fly out, and are 
« plad to be diverted from a ſevere Examination 
« into our own State; which is ſure, if diligently 
« purſued, to preſent. us with Objects of Shame 
« and. Sorrow, which will wound our, Sight, 
« and ſoon make us weary of this oy 
« Work” (f). 

Do not let us flatter ourſelves then that this 
Is a mighty eaſy Buſineſs. Much Pains and 
Care are neceflary ſometimes to keep the Mind 
intent; and more to keep it impartial, And 
the Difficulty of it is the Reaſon that ſo many 
are averſe to it; and care not to "deſcend into 
| themſelves (2). tient 211% inn 
Reader, try the Experiment; retire now into 
thyſelf; and ſee if thou canſt not ſtrike out ſome 

| wo 
4 Staphope' 5 Tho, a Kabi han 166. * 
fe) Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere! Perſ. 159 1. 


ö Chap. 5 N I 10 be attained.” 179 
$ 


Light within, by. cloſely urging ſuch Queſtions 


f as theſe——** What am I? For what wasT made? 
e and to what Ends have I been preſerved fo 
4 « Jong, by the Favour of my Maker ? Do I re- 


« member, or forget thoſe Ends? Have I an- 
« ſwered or perverted them ? —— What have 1 
« been doing ſince I came into the World ? What 
: « is the World or myſelf the better for my living 
* „ ſo many Years in it? 
* WM «© Courſe of Actions? Am I ſure it will bear the 
K « future Teſt Am I now in that State I ſhall 


« think again what it is to die, 
« that moſt awful Event far from thee z nor paſs 


« that Day! And art thou ſure that the Props, 
« which ſupport thee now will not fail thee then? 


„Which World art thou moſt concerned for? 
„What Things do moſt deeply affect thee ?—— 


e ſoon the Scene will ſhift... Why ſhould thow 
« forget that thou att immortal ?” | 
|  (2.) This Self. excitation and Serutiny muſt 
be frequently made. 
great deal of important Buſinefs on their Hands 
mould often on. over their Accounts, and fre- 


— 
, 


What is my. allowed - 


« with to die in? And, Ony Soul, think, and 
Do not put 


it by with a ſuperficial Thought. Canſt thow 
« be too well fortified againſt the Terrors of 


What Hopes haſt thou for Eternity! 
« Haſt thou indeed that Godly Temper, which 
« alone can fit thee for the Enjoyment. of GOD ? 


O my Soul, remember thy Dignity ; think how 


They who kur * 


os - quently | 
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quently adjuſt them; leſt they ſhould be going 
N es ev and not know it. And Cuſtom will 


ſoon take off the Difficulty of this Duty, s and 
make it delightful. _ 


In our Morning Retreat, it will be proper to 
remember, that we cannot preſerve throughout 
the Day that calm and even Temper we may 

then be in. That we ſhall very probably meet 
with ſome Things to ruffle us; ſome Attack 

on our weak Side. Place a Guard there now. 
Or however, if no Incidents happen to diſcompoſe 
us, our Tempers will vary ; our Thoughts will 
flow pretty much with our Blood; and the Diſ- 
poſitions of the Mind be a good deal governed 
by the Motions of the animal Spirits; our Souls 
will be ſerene or cloudy, our Tempers volatile 
or flegmatick, and our Inclinations ſober or irre- 
gular, according to the Briſkneſs or Sluggiſh- 
neſs of the Circulation of -the animal Fluids, 
whatever may be the natural and immediate 
Cauſe of that; and therefore we muſt reſolve 
to avoid all Occaſtons that may raiſe any dan- 
gerous Ferments chere; which, when. once raiſ- 
ed, will excite in us very different Thoughts 
and Diſpoſitions from thoſe we now have; 
which, together with the Force of a fair Op- 
portunity and urgent Temptation, may overſet 
our Reaſon and Reſolution, and betray us inte 
thoſe ſinful Indulgencies which will wound the 

Conſcience, ſtain the Soul, and. create bitter 

Remorſe in our cooler Reflections. Pious 
7 "2 Thoughts 


Chap. I. 15 to be attained.” I 8 1381 


1 Thoughts and Purpoſes in the Morning will ſet 

1 2 Guard upon the Soul, and fortify it _—_ alt 

d the Temptations of the Day,  _ 

| But ſuch Self. inſpection, however, ſhould 
0 not fail to make Part of our Evening Devo- 

t tions. When we ſhould review and examine 

y the ſeveral Actions of the Day, the various 
t Tempers and Diſpoſitions we have been in, and 

& the Occafions that excited them. It is an Ad- 
A vice worthy of a Chriſtian, tho” it firſt dropped 
ſe from a Heathen Pen; that before we betake 
U ourſelves to Reſt, we review and examine all 

x the Paſſages of the Day, that we may have the 
d Comfort of what we have done aright, and may 

ls | redreſs what we find to have been amiſs ; and 
le make the Shipwrecks of one Day be as Marks 
- to direct our Courſe on another. A Practice 
. that hath been recommended by many of the 
85 Heathen Moraliſts of the greateſt Name, as Plu- 
te tarch, Esictetus, Marcus Antoninus; and parti- 
Ie cularly Pythagoras, in the Verſes that go under 
. bis Name, and are called his Golden Verſes. 
. Wherein he adviſes his Scholars every Night 
ts to recollect the Paſſages of the Day, and aſk 
4; themſelves theſe Queſtions ; © Wherein have I 
p- *© tranſgreſſed this Day? What have I done? 
et What Duty have I omitted, &c.” (5)? Seneca 
FTT 
a (6) Mad vor uala seen r o α gest. kae bas, 
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recommends the ſame Practice. Seu (ſaith, 
she) did this; at the Cloſe of the Day, before 


© he betook himſelf to reſt; he addreſſed bis 
© Soul in the following Manner,” „ What 
« Evil of thine haſt thou cured this Day? What 

« Vice withſtood? In what Reſpect art thou 
* better?“ © Paſſion will ceaſe, or become mote 


cool, when it knows every Day it is to be thus 


s called to Account. What can be more ad- 
© yantageous than this conſtant Cuſtom of Search- 
ing through the Day? -And the ſame 
_ © Courſe (ſaith Seneca) I take myſelf; and every 
© Day fit in Judgment on myſelf; and at Even, 


© when all is huſh and ſtill, I make a Scrutiny 
into the Day; look over my Words and Ac- 
ct tions, and hide nothing from myſelf; conceal 
none of my Miſtakes through Fear; for why 
« ſhould I? When I have it in my Power to. 
* ſay ys 6 This once I nw thee ; but 
a. te * ſee 


6 Actaumce # aro apa, td TY ee 5 
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Let not your Eyes the Sweets of Slumber taſte, 3 
Till you have thrice ſevere Reflections paſt : 5 
On th' Actions of the Day from firſt to laſt, | 
*  Wherein baue I tranſgreſs'd ? What done have I? 
What Actions unperform'd baue I paſt by? _ 
| And if your Actions ½ on Search you find; 
Let Grief z if good, let Joy poſſeſs your Mind. 
This do, this think, to this your Heart incline, * 
This Way will lead you to the Life divine, 
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« ſee thou do. ſo no more. In ſuch a Di- 
te pute I was too keen; do not for the future 


« contend with ignorant Men; they will not be 


« convinced, becauſe they are unwilling to ſhew 


« their Ignorance.———Such a one I reproved 


« with too much Freedom; whereby I have not 
“ reformed, but exaſperated him; remember here- 
« after to be more mild in your Cenſures; and 
60 conſider not only whether what you ſay be true, 
« but whether the Perfon Fon ſay it to can bear 


7 to hear the Truth (i).“ —— Thus far that ex- 
« cellent Moraliſt. 


Let us take a few other Specimens of a more 


pious and Chriſtian Turn, from a WO _ 
devout Writer (4). 


This Morning, hen L aroſe, inſtead 1. * 
« plying myſelf to GOD in Prayer, which 1 


generally find it beſt to do, immediately after 


© a few ſerious Refleions) I gave way to idle 


Muſing, to the great Diſorder of, my Heart 
© and Frame. How often have I ſuffered for 
Want of more Watchfulneſs on this Occa- 
I bave this 
© Day ſhamefully trifled, ar through the 
Whole of it: Was in my Bed when I ſhould 
© have been upon my Knees ; prayed but coolly 
© in the Morning; was ſtrangely off my Guard 
© in the Buſineſs and Converſation I was con- 
8 * cerned with in the Dots particularly at—— 

| C Ii in- 


n 7 
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I indulged to very fooliſh, ſinful, vile Thoughts, 


« fc, I fell in with a Strain of Converſation 


© too common amongſt all Sorts, viz. ſpeaking 
© Evil of others; taking uþ a Reproach againſt 
© my Neighbour. 1 have often reſolved againſt this 
Sin, and yet run into it again, How treacher- 
© ous this wicked Heart of mine! I have loſt ſeve- 
« ral Hours this Day in mere Sauntering and Idle- 
© neſs. This Day I had an Inſtance of mine 


© own Infirmity, that I was a little ſurpriſed at; 


© and I am ſure I _ to be humbled for. The 
Behaviour of, from whom I can expect no- 
© thing but Humour, Indiſcretion, and Folly, 


« ſtrangely ruffled me; and that after J have had 


0 Warning over and over again. What a poor, 
impotent, contemptible Creature am 1 1 
« This Day I have been kept in a great Meaſure 
from my too frequent Failings.— I had this 
« Day very comfortable Aſſiſtances from. GOP, 
_ upon an Occafion not a little trying———what 
* * ſhall I render ??— 


T3 See that the Mind be in the moſt con- | 


poſed and diſengaged Frame it can, when you en- 
ter upon this Buſineſs of Se,. Judgment. Chuſe 
a Time when it is moſt free from Paſſion, and 
moſt at Leiſure from the Cares and Aﬀairs of 
Life. A Judge is not like to bring a Cauſe to 
a good Iſſue, that is either intoxicated with Li- 
quor on the Bench, or has his Mind diſtracted 

with other Cares, when he ſhould be intent on 


a,” 
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* Trial. Remember you ſit in Judgment 


upon yourſelf, and have nothing to do at pre- | 
ſent but to ſift the Evidence which Conſcience 


may bring in either for or againſt-you, in or- 
der to pronounce a jufl Sentence; which is of 


much greater Concernment to you at preſent than 
any Thing elſe can be: And therefore it ſhould 
be tranſacted with the amm Tam, Compoſure, | 
and Attention. 
(4.) Beware of Partialiy, ail bi Influence of 


Self. love in this weighty Buſineſs ; which if you 


do not guard againſt, it will ſoon lead you into 
Self- deluſion; the Conſequences of which may be 
fatal to you. Labour to ſee yourſelf as you are; 
and view Things in a juſt Light, and not in that 


in which you would have them appear. Remem- 


ber that the Mind is always apt to believe thoſe 
Things which it would have to be true, and back - 


ward to credit what it wiſhes to be falſe; and 


this is an Influence you will certainly lie under i; in 
this Affair of Self. judgment. 


You need not be much afraid of being too 
ſevere upon yourſelf. Your great Danger will 


generally be' of paſſing a too favourable Judg- 
ment. A Judge ought not indeed to be a Party 
concerned; and ſhould: have no Intereſt in the 
Perſon he fits” in Judgment upon. But this 
cannot be the Caſe here; as you yourſelf are 


| both Judge and Criminal, Which ſhews the 


Danger of pronouncing a too favourable Sentence. 
But remember, your Buſineſs is only with the 


4 


4 Evidence 
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Evidence and the Rule of Judgment ; and that, 
however you come off now, there will be a Re- 
hearing in another __ woes: Judgment will 
be according to Truth. 
However, look not putty either at the 
| © Good or Evil that is in you; but view them as 
they are. If you obſerve only the Good that is 
in you, and overlook the Bad, or ſearch only af- 
© ter your Faults, and overlook your Graces, nei. 
ther of theſe will bring you to a true vs. voor 
* ance with yourſelf (). 3 
And to induce you to this W remem- 
ber that this Buſineſs (tho' it may be hid from the 
World) is not done in Secret; GOD ſees how 
you manage it, before whoſe Tribunal you muſt 
expect a righteous Judgment. We fhiould or- 
« der our Thoughts ſo (ſaith Seneca) as if we had 
« a Window in our Breaſts, thro' which apy one 
e might ſee what paſſes there, And indeed there is 
« one. that does; for what does it ſignify:that our 
« Thoughts are hid from * 4 F rom * no- 
& thing is hid (m). , 
My q 4 ) Beware of fall Rules of J 64 1 
This is a ſure and common Way to Self-de- 
ception, e. g. Some judge of | themſelves by what 
they have been. But it does not follow, if Men 
are not 8 yes as. . wm" been, that * 
: {+ «4 -- 545 1: OTE 


| U Baxter's Dinah, pag. 876. 


(nm) Sic cogitandum tanquam aliquis in dw intimum inſpicere 
poſnt; et poteſt. Quid enim prodeſt ad homine aliquid eſſe ſecre · 
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fore they are as good as they ſhould be. It is 


wrong to make our paſt Conduct implicitly the 


Meaſure of our preſent or the preſent the Rule 
of our future; when our paſt, preſent, and future 
Conduct muſt be all brought to another Rule. 
And they who thus meaſure themſelves by them- 
ſelves, and compare themſelves with themſelves, 
are not wiſe*,—Again,” others are apt to Judge 
of themſelves by the Opinions of Men; which is 
the moſt uncertain Rule that can be; for in that 
very Opinion of theirs you may be deceived. How _ 
do you know they have really formed ſo good an 
Idea of you as they profeſs ?- But if they have; 


may not others have formed as bad? And why 


ſhould not the Judgment of theſe be your Rule, 


1 well-as the Opinion of thoſe? Appel to Self- 


flattery for an Anſwer. However, neither 


one nor the other of them perhaps appear even to 


know” #hemſelves 3/ and how ſhould they know 
you? How is it poſſible they ſhould have Oppor- 
tunities of knowing you better than you know 
Torr: A Man can never gain a right Know- 


| * of himſelf from the Opinion of others which 
is 


various, and generally ſo ill-founded; For 
Men commonly judge by outward Appearances, 
or inward Prejudice, and therefore for the moſt 
Fart think and ſpeak of us very much at Random. 
Again, others are for judging of themſelves 
by the Conduct of their Superiors, who have Op- 


and 
| * 2 Cor, x X. 12. | 
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and being better; and yet without Vanity be it 
* ſpoken (lay they) uwe are not behind-hand with 
* them.” But what then? Neither they nor you 
perhaps are what the Obligations of your Cha- 
rafter indiſpenſibly require you to be, and 
what you muſt be e'er you can be happy. 
But conſider how eaſily this Argument may be 
retorted, You are better than ſome, you ſay, 
who have greater Opportunities and Advantages 
of being good than you have; and therefore 
your State is ſafe. But you yourſelf have greater 
Opportunities and Advantages of being good than 
ſome others have, who are nevertheleſs better 
than you; and therefore, by the ſame Rule, your 
State cannot be fafe.——Again, others judge of 
themſelves by the comman Maxims of the vulgar 
World concerning Honour and Honeſty, Virtue 
and Intereſt ; which Maxims, tho' generally very 
corrupt and very contrary to thoſe of Reaſon, Con- 
| ſcience, and Scripture, Men will follow as a Rule, 
for the Sake of the Latitude it allows them: And 
fondly think, that if they ſtand right in the Opi- 
nion of the loweſt Kind of Men, they have no 
| Reaſon to be ſevere upon themſelves. Others, 
| whoſe Sentiments are more delicate and refined, 
they imagine, may be miſtaken, or may overſtrain 
the Matter. In which Perſuaſion they are con- 
"firmed, by obſerving how ſeldom the Conſciences 
of the Generality of Men ſmite them for thoſe 
Things which theſe nice Judges condemn as hei- 
nous Crimes, I need not ſay how falſe and per- 
T5 nicious 


) 
, 
z 
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nicious a Rule this is.— e others may 


judge of themſelves and their State by ſudden Im- 


15 8 they have had, or ſtrong Impulſes upon 
their Spirits, which they attribute to the Finger 
of GOD; and by which they have been ſo ex- 


ceedingly affected as to make no Doubt but that 


it was the Inſtant of their Converſion. But whe- 
ther it was or no, can never be known but by the 
Conduct of their After-lives. In like Man- 


ner, others judge of their good State by their good 
Frames; tho? very rare, it may be, and very tran- 


+ fientz ſoon paſſing off like a Morning Cloud, or 


as the early Dew. But we ſhould not judge of 
« ourſelves: by that which is unuſual or extraor- 
© dinary with us; but by the ordinary Tenor and 
© Drift of our Live] A bad Man may feem good 
in ſome good Mood; and a good Man may 
« ſeem'bad in ſome extraordinary Falls; to judge 
© of a bad Man by his beſt Hours, and a: good 
© Man by his worſt, is the Way to be deceived 


© in them both (29. * And the ſame Way may 


you be deceived in yourſelf, —— Pharaoh, Ahab, 
Herod and Felix, had all of them their Scenes, 


their tranſitory Fits of Goodneſs ; but yet they 


remain upon Neo" Under" the blackeſt _—_ 
raters. Tus 20: 110 


Theſe then wear b Rules of Judgment; 
and to truſt to them, or to try ourſelves by ms 
kads to fatal nod pars wc] "Again," 5 


(6.) In 
* Baiter's Dire, pag. $76, 
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(6.) In the Buſineſs. of Self examination yo. 


muſt not only take Care you do not judge by 


wrong Rules, but that you do not judge urg 
by right Rules. You muſt endeavour; then to 
be well acquainted with them. The Office of 


a Judge i is not only to collect the Evidence and 
the Circumſtances of Facts, but to be well {killed 
in the Laws by which. tags FRA *. 5 1 
examined. 

Now the only. pak Rules by which. we are 
t examine, in order. to know ourſelves, ate 
Reaſon and Scripture. Some are. for ſetting aſide 


theſe Rules, as too ſeyere for them; too tiff 


to bend to their Perverſeneſs; too ſtreight to 
meaſure their crooked Ways J are againſt. Rea- 
ſon, when Reaſon is againſt them; decrying it 


as carnal Reaſon; And againſt Feen, when 


Scripture is againſt them, deſpiſing it as a dead 


Leiter. And thus, rather than be convinced they. 


are wrong, they reject te ory: Mg. that can 
ſet them right. "i is the: | 


And as ſome are for ſetting 1 theſe Rules, 


ſo. others are for ſetting them one againſt the 
other. Reaſon againſt Scripture, and Scripture 
| againſt Reaſon. . When they are both given us 
by the GOD of our Natures, not only as. per- 
fectly conſiſtent, but as proper to explain and 
illuſtrate each- other, and, prevent our miſtak- 
ing either; and to be, when taken together, 

las they My ſhould) the moſt complete and 
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only Rule by which to judge both of dhe, and 
every Thing belonging to our ane as rea- 
ſonable and fallen Creatures. 

(.) Then one Part of that Rule which GOD 
hath given us to judge of ourſelves by, is right 
Reaſon, By which I do not mean the Reaſoning 
of any particular Man, which may be very dif- 
ferent from the Reaſoning of another particular 
Man; and both, it may be, very different from 
right Reaſen; becauſe both may be influenced: 
not ſo much by the Reaſon and Nature of 
Things, as by partial Prepoſſeſſions and the Power 


| "of Paſſions, But by right Reaſon I mean thoſe 


common Principles, which are readily allowed by 
all who are capable of underſtanding them, and 
not notoriouſly perverted by the Force of Preju- 
dice; and which are confirmed by the common 
Conſent of all the ſober and thinking Part of 
Mankind; and may be eaſily learned by the Light 
of Nature. Therefore if any Doctrine or Prac- 
tice, thoꝰ ſuppoſed to be founded in, or counte- 
nanced by Revelation, be nevertheleſs apparently 


repugnant to theſe Dictates of right Reaſon, or. 


evidently contradict our Natural Notions ef tbe 
Divine Attributes, or weaken our Obligations to 
univerſal Virtue, that we may be ſure is no Part 
of Revelation; becauſe then one Part of our 


Rule would claſh with and be oppoſite to the 


other. And thus Reaſon was deſigned to be our 
Guard. againſt a wild and extravagant Conſtrue - 
tion of reer. 


3 . : (a.) The 


wz How Self-Knowledee Parent, Ml © 


(2.) The other Part of our Rule is the Sacred pl 
Scriptures, which we are to uſe as our Guard a- le 
gainſt the licentious Excurſions of Fancy, which 

is often impoſing itſelf upon us for right Reaſon, th 
Let any religious Scheme or Notion then appear le 
ever ſo pleaſing or plauſible, if it be not eſtabliſh- 1 
ed on the plain Principles of Seripture, it is forth- 91 
with to be diſcarded : and that Senſe of Scripture Ir 
that is violently forced to bend towards * is ny i 
much to be ſuſpecte. | a 
It muſt be very ſurprizing to one who reads di 


and ſtudies the facred Scriptures with a free, 
uhbiaſſed Mind, to ſee what elaborate, fine-ſpun 
flimſy Gloſſes Men will invent and put upon ſome WM 
Texts as the true and genuine Senſe of them; for 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe it is moſt agreeable 65 
to the Opinion of their Party, from which, as the fa 

Standard of their Orthodoxy, they durſt never de- G 
part; who, if they were to write a Critique in 

the fame Manner on any Greek or Latin Author, 0 

would make themſelves extremely ridiculous in 
the Eyes of the learned World. But, if we would 
not pervert our Rule, we muſt learn to think 3s 

Scripture ſpeaks, and not compel that to ___ as 
_ we thin. 

- Would we know Pe FI ou we * "ay 
view ourſelves in the Glaſs of GOD's Word. 
And when we have taken a full Survey of ourſelyes 

frem thence, let us not ſoon forget what Manner 

of Perſons tue are. If our own. Image do not 
| 1 Þ : 
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pleaſe us, let us not quarrel with our Mirrour, but 
ſet about mending ourſelves. - + - 

The Eye of the Mind jndeed is not like that of 
the Body, which can fee every Thing elſe but it- 
ſelf; for the Eye of the Mind can turn itſelf in- 
ward, and ſurvey itſelf, However, it muſt be 
owned, it can ſee itſelf much better when its on 
Image | is reflected upon it from this Mirrour. And 
it is by this only that we can come at the Bottom 
of our Hearts, and diſcover thoſe ſecret Preju- 
dices and carnal Prepoſſeſſions, which * f 
would hide from uus. 

This then is the firſt Thing we muſt do in or- 
der to Self- Knowledge. We muſt examine, ſeru- 
tinize, and judge ourſelves, diligently, leiſurely, 
frequently and impartially ; and that not by the 
falſe Maxims of the World, but by the Rules which 
GOD hath given us, 3 and Scripture z and 


take care to underſtand thoſe FE» any nat aloe 
them at Variance. 4's 
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be very watchful over er es nd 


(1.) We muſt keep a vigilant 175 upon our 


Hearts, i. e. our Tempers, Inclinations and Paſ- , 
flons. A more neceſſary Piece of Advice, in 
order to Self-acquaintance, there cannot be, 

than that which Solomon gives us 75 Keep paur 

Heart with all Diligence, or as it is in the Origi- 

nal, above all keeping (0). g. d. Whatever you 

neglect or overlook, be ſure you mind your 


Heart (p). Narrowly obſerve all its Inclinations 
and Averſions, all its Motions and Affections, to- 
gether” with the ſeveral Objects and Occaſions 


| which excite them. And this Precept we find in 
Scripture inforced with two very urgent Rea- | 
ſons, The firſt is, becauſe out of it are the Iſſues 


of Life, i. e. As our Heart is, ſo will the Tenor 


of our Life and Conduct be. As is the Foun- 
tain, ſo are the Streams; as is the Root, ſo is 


the 
„ Prov. iv. 23. e 


(0) WO 2590 
0 Parallel to this Advice of the Ropal Preacher, jothat of the 
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the Fruit “. And the other is, becauſe it is de · 
ceitful above all Things +. And therefore, with - 
out a conſtant Guard upon it, we ſhall inſenſibly 
run into many hurtful Self-deceptions. To which 
I may add, that without this careful Keeping of 
the Heart, we ſhall never be able to acquire any 


conſiderable Dogren of ryan or hace 


government. 

(2.) To m en we muſt b our 
Life and Condudt as well as our Hearts. And by 
this the Heart will be better known; as the Root 


the Nature and Conſequences of every Action we 
are diſpoſed or ſolicited to, before we comply z 
and conſider; how it will appear in a future Re- 
view. We are apt enough to obſerve and watch 

the Conduct of others: A wiſe Man will be as 
critical and as ſevere upon his own. For indeed 
we have a great deal more to do with our own 
Conduct than that of other Men; as we are to 
anſwer ſor our own, but not for theirs. By ob- 


ſerving the Conduct of other Men we know thenr, 
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is beſt known by the Fruit. We muſt attend to 
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CHAP. il. 


We Je fond have ſome Regard t the | Opinions 


of others concerning us, particularly 7 our 
Enemies. 


* 


11. -OULD « 102 aw . an 
not altogether neglect the gags wo 
ww may entertain concerning us. 
Not that we need be very ſolieitous en the 
Cenſure or Applauſe of the World; which are 
generally very raſh and wrong, and proceed from 
the particular Humours and Prepoſſeſſions of Men: 
and he that knows himſelf, will ſoon know how 
to deſpiſe them both. The Judgment which 
_ © the World makes of us, is generally of no Man- 
© ner of Uſe to us ; it adds nothing to our Souls 
or Bodies, nor leſſens any of our Miſeries. Let 
© us conſtantly follow Reaſon, (ſays Montaigne) 
and let the publick Approbation ene us 1 
« ſame Way, if it pleaſes . 
Blut till, I ſay, a total Indifference- m - this 
Matter is unwiſe (q). We w__ not to be in- 


tirely 
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Tuyxdvadn, Som, udy aagd ouy Tux over ifart, indywniah 
, oferruves rait dulac, Chryſoſt. de Sacred. J. f. c. 4. 
As to the groundleſs Reports that may be raiſed to our Diſadvan- 
tage, it is not good either too much to fear them, or entirely te 
deſpiſe them, We ſhould endeavor x to ſtifle them, be they erer 
ſo falſe, or the Authors o them ever ſo contemptible. 
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ticely inſenſible of the Reports of others ; no, not 
to the Railings of an Enemy; for an Enemy 
may ſay ſomething out of III will to us, Which 
it may concern us to think of coolly when we 


are by ourſelves; to examine whether the Ace- 


Calender " my z and wu there is in our 2 


ſo. And by this kilos our — may d 
us more Good than he intended; and diſco- 
ver to us ſomething in our Hearts which we did 
not before advert to. A Man that hath no Ene- 


mies ought to have very faithful Friends; and 
one who hath no ſuch Friends, ought to think it 


no Calamity that he bath Enemies to be his ef- 
ſectual Monitors, ———— Our Friends (ſays 
Mr. Addiſon) very often flatter us as much as 
our own Hearts. They either do not ſee our 
« Faults, or conceal them from us; or ſoften them 
by their Repreſentations, after tuch 1 Manner 
© that we think them too trivial to be taken Notice 
of. An Adverſary, on the contrary, makes a 


ſtricter Search into us, diſcovers every Flaw and 


i Tmperfe&ion' in our Tempers, and though bis 
Malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a Light, it 
has generally fome Ground for what advances, 
A Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtoes; an Ene- 
* my inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Man ſhould 
* give a juſt Attention to both of them, 1s far 
as it may tend to the Improvement of the one, 
and the Diminotion of the other. Plutarch 


has MAS: 8 an 0 on the Benefit which a 


4 % 168 A 3. 0 Man 
# ; ” 


„ 
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Man may receive from his Enemies; and a» 

« mong the good Fruits of Enmity mentions this 

© in particular, that by the Reproaches it caſts up- 

© an us we ſee the worſt Side of ourſelves, . o- 

pen our Eyes to ſeveral Blemiſhes and Defects in 
£ our Lives and Converſations, which we ſhould 
© not have obſerved, without nen of ach ill. 

© natured Monitors. bo i 


In order likewiſe to come "_ true a 


| 6 of ourſelves, we ſhould conſider, on the other 
© hand, how far we may deſerve the Praiſes and 
Approbation which the World beſtow upon us; 


< whether the Actions they celebrate proceed from 


© Jaudable and worthy Motives, and how far we 


© are really poſſeſſed of the Virtues which gain us | 


© Applauſe amongſt thoſe with whom we converſe, 
Such a Reflection is abſolutely neceflary, if we 
conſider how apt we are either to value or con- 
« demn ourſelves by the Opinions of others, and 


© to ſacrifice the Report of our own Hearts 9 1 


£ Judgment of the World (r 
In that Treatiſe of Plutarch here referred to 
there are a great many excellent Things pertinent 
do this Subject; and therefore I thought it not im: 
proper to throw. a oy ene out o it nts the 


y ee eee N. 3 
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| they are ingaged in; but the Wiſe and Prudent make good Uſe of 
the Hatred and Enmity of Men againſt them. 

| Why ſhould we not take an Enemy for our Tutor, who will in» 
firut us gratis in thoſe l we knew not before? For at 


Fnewy * 


* * 1 . n 1 


TT ww 


— 
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It is the Character of a diſſolute Mind, to be 
entirely inſenſible to all that the World ; BY of 
us; and ſhews ſuch a Confidence of Self-Know- 
ledge, as is uſually a ſure Sign of Self-ignorance, 
The moſt knowing Minds are ever leaſt preſump- 
tuous. And true Self-Knowledge is a Science of 
ſo much * and n that a wiſe Man 
ö would 


9% and 8 more in Matters relating to ui than our 


Friends do, Becauſe Love is blind, but Spite, Malice, Ill-will, 


Wrath, and Contewpt, talk much, are * neee | 
ſighted. 5 


Our Enemy, to gratify his Ill-will a eee in 
with the Infirmities both of our Bodies and Minds; ſticks to our 


| Faults, and makes his invidious Remarks upon them, and ſpreads 


them abroad by his uncharitable and ill - natured Report. Hence 
ve are taught this uſeful Leſſon for the Direction and Management 
of our Converſation in the World, viz, that we be circumſpect and 


| wary in every Thing we ſpeak or do, as if our Enemy n Rood 


at our Elbow, and overlook d our AQtion', _ 

Thoſe Perſans whom that Wiſdom hath brought to live loberly 
which the Fear and Awe of Enemies hath infuſed, are by Degrees 
drawn into a Habit of living ſo, and are compoſed and Gapd in ** | 


Obedience to Virtue by Cuſtom and Uſe... 


When one aſked Diogenes how he mig ht be avenged of his. Ene- 115 
mies, he replied, To be yourſelf a goed and boneft Mans. 
 Aniiftbenes ſpike incomparably well; 3 that, if a Man would | 
« live a ſafe and unblameable Life, it was neceſſary that be ſhould 
« have very ingenuous and faithful Friends, or every bad Enemies; 


© becauſe the firſt, by their kind Admonitions, would keep him . 


4 from finning, the latter by their Invectives. Br 


He that hath no Friend to give bim Advice, or reprove him when . 
he does amiſs, muſt bear patiently the Rebukes of his Enemies, and | 
thereby learn to mend the Errors of bis Ways; confidering {erj- 


_ oully the Object which theſe ſevere Cenſures aim at, and not what 


he is who makes them, For he who defigned the Death of Prome- | 
theas ths K inſtead of tivint him a fatal Blow, only 
14 me 
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would not chuſe to be over-confident that all his 
Notions of himſelf are right, in Oppoſition to the 
Judgment of. all Mankind ; ſome of whom per- 


haps Have better atze and Advantages 
of knowing him (at ſome Seaſons eſpecially) than 

he has of knowing himſelf... Becauſe Wi. they 
neyer look through the ſame falſe Medium of 


Sefa. 
85 CHAP, 


dai Swelling which he had, which did really ſave his Life. 
Jjuſt fo may the harſh Reprehenſions of Enemies cure ſome Dif. 
tempers of the Mind, which were before either not known or neg- 
Tefed; though their angry Speeches do originally proceed from 
Were or III- WIIIII. 

If any Man with opprobrious Language objects to you Gade 5 you 
N nothing of, you ought to enquire into the Cauſes or Reaſons 
of ſuch falſe Accuſations ; whereby you may learn to take Heed 
' for the future, left you ſhould. vnwarily commit. thoſe Offences 
which are unjuſtly imputed to you, 

| Whenever any Thing is ſpoken againft you Git is not true, do 
not paſs by, or deſpiſe it becauſe it is falſe; but forthwith examine 
yourſelf, an#confider what you have ſaid or done that may admi- 
niſter a juſt Otcafion of Reproof. 

Nothing can be a greater Inftance of Wiſiom and e 
han for a Man to bear filently and quietly the Follies and Revilings 
of an Epemy ; taking as much Care not to provoke Mn, as he 
would to ſail ſafely by a dangerous Rock. 
© | Nt is an eminent Piece of Humanity, and a manifeſt Token of a 
Nature truly generous, to put up the Affronts of an Enemy, at a 
Time when you have a fair Opportunity to revenge them. 

Let us carefully obſerve thoſe good Qualities wherein our Ene- 
mies excel us, And endeavour to excel them, by avoiding whati is 
faulty, and imitating what is Excellent in them. Flu. Mor. Ya, i 
pope 465. %. | 
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Self Knowledge, | 
IV. 1 


Knowledge, is to converſe as much as 


you can with thoſe who are your & * in real 


Excellence. r 


He that wallith with #87 Met hall be wiſe®. 


Their. Example will not only be your Motive to 
| Taudable Purſuits, but a Mirrour to your Mind; 
| by which you may poſſibly difcern ſome Failings | 

or Deficiencies or NegleQs in yourſelf, which 
before” eſcaped you. 'You will ſee the Un- 


reaſonableneſs of your Vanity and Self-ſuffici- 


ency, when you obſerve how much you are ſur- 
paſſed by others in Knowledge and Goodneſs, 
Their Proficiency wilt make your Defe&s the 
more obvious to yourſelf. And by the Luſtre 
of their Virtues you will better ſee the Defor- 
mity of your Vices; your Negligence by their 
Diligence; your Pride by their Humility ; your 
Paſfion by their Mecknefs, and your Folly by 


their Wiſdom, © 
Examples not only. move, but teach and a 


rect, much more effectually than Precepts ; and 


ſhew us not only that ſuch Virtues may be prac- 


tiſed, bur how ;, and how lovely they appear 
| e OY. ben 


o ws xiii, 20. 


NOTAR probe Means of a 


b 
>. 
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v. 1. 4 Man would lane limfolf. be muſt with 


when they are. And therefore, if we cannot 


' have them always before our Eyes, we fhould 


endeavour to have them always in our Mind ; 


and eſpecially that of our great Head and Pat- 
a tern, who hath ſet us a perfect Example of the 
moſt innocent Conduct under the worſt and 


moſt diſadvantageous FSI of Human 
Life Ae . et $5 


CHAP. v. 


of cultivating ſuch a Te emper as will be the beft 
Didoſuien to Self- Knowledge. N 


great Care cultivate that Temper which will 

bet diſpoſe him to receive this Knowledge, 
Now as there are no greater Hindrances to Self- 
Knowledge than Pride and Obſtinacy; ſo there 
is nothing more helpful to it than h and an 


| Openneſ' to Convidtion.. Nin 


1. One who is in Queſt of Sg - Kunwledgs, 
muſt above all Things ſeek Humility, And 
how near an Afinity there is between theſe two 


appears from hence, that they are both acquired 


the ſame Way. The very Means of attaining 
1 + are the 1 . for attaining 
25 A - 


Il * pleniflims — appetit qualis fit, tales debet aſ- 
picere qualis non eſt; ut in bonorum forma, metiatur On 
deformis eft, _ | 


"I 


Self-acquaintance. By keeping an Eye ever) 
Day upon our Faults and Wants we become mb 


- humble; and by the ſame Means we become more 
Self- intelligent. By confidering how far we fall 


ſhort of our Rule and our Duty, and how vaſtly 
others exceed us, and eſpecially by a dal and di- 
ligent Study of the Word of GOD, we come to 


have meaner Thoughts of vuiſeves} and by the 
very ſame Means we come to have x beter 4. | 
quaintance with ourſelves, © 
A proud Man cannot know himſelf. Pride 3 
that Beam in the Eye of his Mind, which renders | 
him quite blind to any Blemiſhes there. Hence 
nothing is a ſurer Sign of Wr avian than 
Vanity and Oſtentation. . 
Indeed true Self-Knowledge and Humility are 
ſo neceſſarily connected, that they depend upon, 
and mutually beget each other. A Man that 


knows himſelf, knows the Worſt of himſelf, and 


therefore cannot but be humble; and a humble 
Mind js frequently contemplating its own Faults 
and Weakneſſes, which greatly improves it in 


Selſ- Knowledge. So that Self-acquaintance makes. 


a Man humble; and Humility gives him fill a. 


better Acquaintance wich himſelf. 


(2.) An Openneſs to Conviftion is no leſs ne- 
eeſſary to Self. Knowledge than Humility. 55 


As nothing is a greater Bar to true Know- 
ledge than an obſtinate Stiffneſs in Opinion, and 


a Fear to depart from old Notions, which (before 
we were capable of judging perhaps) we had long 


I 6 taken 


Chap. V. | 1 to be attained. HG 203 
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taken up for the Truth; ſs nothing is a greater 


Bar to Self-Knowledge, than a. ſtrong Averſion 
to part with thoſe Sentiments. of ourſelves. which 
we, have been blindly accuſtomed to, and to think 


worſe « of ourſelves than. we are wont to do. 


And ſuch an Unwillingneſs. retract our Senti⸗ 


ments! in both Caſes proceeds ffom the ſame Cauſe, 


vis. a Reluctance to 309 fe For 


he that takes up a new. Way of thinking, contrary 
to that which he hath long received, therein con- 
demns himſelf of having liy i 

he that begins to ſee F aults. in himſelf he never 
ſaw before, condemns himſelf of having lived in 
Ignorance and Sin. Now this is a moſt ungrateful 


Buſineſs, and what Self- flattery can by no Means 
endure. 


d in an Error; and 


But ſuch an n Lieb bilte of 13 and Ha. 
tred of Conviction, is a very unhappy and hurtful 
Turn of Mind. And a Man that is reſolved never 
to be in the ofa is in. fair Way never to be 


in the Right. 


"08 Infallibility is no Privilege of the Human 
Nature, it is no Diminution to a Man's good 
Senſe, or Judgment to be found in an Error, pro- 


' vided he is willing to retract it. He acts with the 
fame Freedom and Liberty as. before, whoever be 
his Monitor; and it is his own good Senſe and 
| Judgment that ſtil! guides him; which ſhines to 


great Advantage in thus directing him againſt the 


Biaſs of Vanity and Self-opinion. And in thus 
changing his Sentiments, be only acknowledges 


that 


* 
* 


Chap. vl. is to bt attained. 20g 
that he is not (what no Man ever was) incapable 
of being miſtaken, In ſhort, it is more Merit, 
and an Argument of a more excellent Mind, for 
a Man freely to retract when he is in the Wrong; 
than to be ce Oe when nn 
the Right (). 
A Man then muſt be ** to bus himſelf, 
before he can know himſelf. He muſt open his 
Eyes, if he deſires to ſee; yield to Evidence and 
Conviction, though it be at the Expence of his 
en one to, the Oe TORE 


1 A 


CHAP. vl. 


To be ſinfile of cur falſe Knowledge, 6 1 

7 795 Step. to Sele Kuowleage. 4 0 
VI. ou you tnow yourſelf, tale 2 

VV ond guard againſt Falſe Knowledge.  - 
"Gag that the Light that is within you be nat 
Darkneſs ; that your favourite and leading Prin- 
ciples be right. Search your Furniture, and eon- 
der what _ have to len. For oftentimes 


here 


4 


"ww Ei TIC ur PPS OY R Sac 140 . 5 -y vre- 
axeuCatye » eee, dra, x aupor Aab v,xe CV 545 
Tyy aanduay vo" ut deset ore CAA HN die u- 
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if any one can convince me that I am wrong in any Point of Sentiment 1348 


or Practice, I will alter it with all my H:art, For it is Truth I ſed; 


aud that can ne N in n N 
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there is as much Wiſdom in caſting off ſome 


| Knowledge which we have, as in acquiring that 


__ which we have not. Which perhaps was what 


made Themi/tocles reply, when one offered to teach 
him the Art of Memory, that be bad much aw 
| he would teach him the Art of Forgetfulneſs.  - 


I 


A Schobar that hath been all his Life colle&i 
Books, will find in his Library at laſt a great d 
of Rubbiſh. And as his Taſte alters, and his 1 
ment improves, he will throw out a great many 
as Traſh and Lumber, which, it may be, he once 
valued and paid dear for; and replace them with 


ſuch as are more ſolid and uſeful. Juſt ſo ſhould 


we deal with our Underſtandings; look over the 


Furniture of the Mind; ſeparate the Chaff from 


the'Wheat, which are generally received into it to- 


gether ; and take as much Pains to forget what we 
ought not to have learned, as to retain what we 


- ought not to forget. To read Froth and Triftes 
all our Life, is the Way always to retain a flaſhy 
and juvenile Turn; and only to contemplate our 


firſt (which is generally our worſt); Knowledge, 


cramps the Progreſs of the Underſtanding, and 
makes our Self-ſurvey extremely deficient. In 


| ſhort, would we improve the Underſtanding to the 
valuable Purpoſes of Self- Knowledge, we muſt 


take as much Care what Books we owl as n 
Company we keep. 


% The Pains we take in Books or Aw: which 


©« treat of Things remote from the Uſe of Life, 


e i a buſy Idleneſs, If I Rudy (ſays Montaigne) 


3 2 1 Ac. md. 
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« it is for no other Science than bis eee ur ö 
6 the Knowledge of myſelf, and em me | 
«how to live and die well (.“... 
It is a comfortleſs Speculation, and 1. glide 
Proof of the ImperfeQion of the ea, Under- 
ſtanding, that upon a narrow Scrutiny into our 
Furniture, e obſerve a great many Things which 
we think we know, but do not; and many which 
we do know, but ought not; that à good deal of 
the Knowledge we have bern all our Lives collect- 
ing, is no better than mere Ignorance, and ſome 
of it worſe; to be ſenſible of which is a very ne- 
_— ph to e e, 0 KR eie 
| n if Win * © 5 N 
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alla. enen Occafens 


7 OULD you lun yourſelf, you mul 
| VV ven careful attend to the Frame 
and 83 of your Mind under fone extraordi- 
nary Incidents,  _ 

Some ſudden "Accents which befal you 7 
the Mind is moſt off its Guard, will better diſcoyer 
its ſecret Turn and prevailing Diſpoſition than 
much greater Events you are prepared to meet, . g. 

(1. ) Conſider how you behave under any ſud- 
den Aﬀronts or Provecations from Men, A Fool's 


Wrath 
( 5 Rule of Lift, peg \ $2, ok £82 
(y) Sex Part i. Chap, xiii. . 


Sing 4 
a + 
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If your Anger be ſoon kindled, it is a — 
ſecret Pride lies lurking in the Heart; which, like 
Gun- powder, takes Fire at every Spark of Provo- 
cation that lights upon it. For whatever may be 
owing to a natural Temper, it is certain that Pride 
is the chief Cauſe of frequent and wrathful Re- 
ſentments. For Pride and Anger are as nearly 
allied as Humility and Meeknefs. Onty by Pride 
cometh Contentiam 4. And a Man would not know 
what Mud lay at the Bottom of his Heart, if Pro- 

- vocation did not ſtir it u 
 Athenodorus the Philoſopher, by Reaſon of bi 


old Age, begged leave to retire from the Court of 
Auguſtus, which the Emperor granted him; and in 


his Compliments of Leave, Remember (ſaid he) 
Cæſar, whenever you are angry, you ſay or do 


nothing, before you have diſtinctly repeated to 


© yourſelf the four · and- twenty Letters of the Al. 
© phabet,” Whereupon Cæſar catching. him by 
the Hand, 7 have need (ſays be) of your Preſence 
fill; and kept him a Year longer (=). This is 
celebrated by the Antients as a Rule of excellent 
Wiſdom. But a Chriſtian may prefcribe to him- 
| ſelf a much wiſer, via. When you are angry, 
© anſwer not till you have repeated the fifth Peti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer, forgive us our Treſ- 
paſſes, as we e forgive them that wrefpaſs 2 us, 
"a. 4 Prov. all, 26, 3 
(=) See Plut, Mer, Pel. 3 i. lat · 238. 148 


How Self-Rnowldge Part III 
Wrath is preſently known'®, i. 6. beh. is Pre. 
ſently known by his Wrath. Word 


and obſerve, in what anger, eee 
ſuch Circumſtances, . 


Knowledge of ourſelves. 


„2 Mot, whe % 1% 


And our Saviour's Comment upon it. For i 
ye forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, your heaven Fu. 
ther will " alſo forgive you : But f ye forgive" not 
Men their Treſpaſſes, neither wilt your Father, ym 70 


give your Trefpaſſes . 


It is a-juſt .and ſeaſonable. Thought; chat of 
Marcus Antoninus upon ſuch Occaſions 31 At 
« Man miſbehaves himſelf towards me, what 
« is that to me? The Action is his; and the Will 


se that ſets him upon it is his; and therefore let 
bim look to it. The Fault and Injury belong 


60 to him, not to me. As | for me, 1 am in the a 


Condition Providence would have me, and am 


« doing what becomes me (a).. 
But after all, this amounts only a ohiloſophi 5 
ca] Contempt of Injuries ; and falls much beneath 


the Dignity of a Chriſtian Forgiveneſs, to which 
_ Self-Knowledge will happily diſpoſe / us. And 
| therefore, in order to judge of our Improvements. 


therein, we muſt always take Care to examine 


7 vi. 
(2.) How do you hehe: pl. heli ak 


. unexpeRted Affiftion from the Hand of Provi- 
dne Which is another Circumſtance, wherein 


we. have a fair Opportunity LING 


If there be an habitual pn adi or kante 
tience lurking within us, this will draw it forth. 
ene if ge Affliction be ht e any 


N 45301 0 „ i TH 70 af 
* 


(..] Meditat, Book 5, 4 24 
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of thoſe aggravating W which accu⸗- 


mulated that of Fob. 
Aflictions are often ſent uw this Intent, to 
teach us to know ourſelves; and therefore ought 
to be carefully improved to this Purpoſe. | 
And much of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our 
heavenly Father is ſeen by a ſerious and attentive 


Mind, not only in proportioning the Degrees of 


his Corrections to his Children's Strength, but 


in adapting the Kinds'of them to their Tempers ; 


afflicting one in one Way, another in another, 
according as he knows they are moſt eaſily 


wrought upon, and as will be moſt for their Ad- 


vantage. By which Means a ſmall Affliction of 


one Kind may as deeply affect us, and be of 
ee, ee e CE e 
another. 


1 Ie ke dite but true Obſervation, An @ wiſe 
8 Man receives more Benefit from his Enemies, 
than from his Friends; from his Afſtictions than 


Gom his Mercies 3 by which Means his Enemies 
become in Effect his beſt Friends, and his AMic- 


tions his greateſt'Mercies. Certain it is, that a 


Man never has an Opportunity of taking a more 
fair and undiſguiſed View of himſelf, than in 


— theſe Circumſtances. | And therefore by diligently 


obſerving in what Manner he is affected at ſuch 
Nimes, he may make an Improvement in the true 


Knowledge of himſelf, very much to his future 
Advantage, tho perhaps nat a little to his preſent = 
Mortification. For a ſudden Provocation from. 


de ſuch 4 Rent of Bitterneſs in the Heart, it will 
be very apt to hoot forth in the Sunſhine of un- 


neunen ee rous Temp» 
tations, And were the Mind but as ſeriouſly dit. 


Advantage of attaini 
Unhappineſs of it is, the Mind is ſeldom rightly 


WE Ws Eta. | | 


cue Ml. n oft 


Man, or a ſevere Aflliction from GOD, may detect 
ſomething which lay latent and undiſcovered ſo 
long at the Bottom of his Heart, that he never 
once ſuſpected it to have had any Place there. 
Thus the ene excited Wrath in the meeke/f Man“, 


and the other Paſſion in the moſt patient 1. 


By conſidering then in what Manner we bed 
the particular Afflictions GO is pleaſed to allot - 
us, and what, Benefit we receive from them, we 
may. come to a * e an 


with ourſelves. 


3.) What is our "uſual =—_— aid Diſpoſition 
ina Time of Peace, Proſperity and Pleaſure, ben 5 


the Foul io gractally moſt unguarded f 3 
This is ee eee ee | 


impregnates the Seeds of Vanity, Self- confidence, 


and a fupercilious Contempt of others. If there 


interrupted Proſperity ; even aſter the Froſt of 


Adverſity *. 9 0 A as we thought, 


killed it. 't 
Feen Trial ao. ao Aeby; and 


poſed to: Self-refleQion, it would have 2 greater 
ng a true Knowledge of itſelf 
under the former than under the latter. But the 


ag e ni 33+ ETSY 
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cumſtances. It has ſomething elſe to do; has the 
Concerns of the World to mind; and is too much 
engaged by the Things without it, to advert to 
thoſe within; and is more diſpoſed to enjoy than 
examine itſelfl. However, it is a very neceſſary 
Seaſon for Self-examination, and à very proper 
Time to acquire a good . e 
— if rightly improved. 

( Laſih, ) How do we behave in Ar 

And that is to be reckoned bad Company in 
which there is no Probability of our doing or get- 
ting any Good, but apparent Danger of our doing 
or getting much Harm; I mean, our giving Of. 
fence to others, by an indiſereet Zeal, or incurring 
Guilt to ourſelves by a criminal Compliance. 
Are we carried down by the Torrent'of Vanity 
and Vice? Willa Flaſh of Wit or a brilliant Fancy 
make us excuſe a profane Expreflion? If ſo, we 
ſhall ſoon come to reliſh it, __ vis. e 
wu uſe it ourſelves; 

This: is a Time when our Zeal and as, 
our Fortitude and Firmneſs are generally put te 
the moſt delicate Proof; and when\we-may too 
often take Notice of the e en W e of 
Fgllyg.\Fickleneſs/and Indiſcretion. 
At ſuch Seaſons as theſe then, waging often a. 
cern what lies at the Bottom of our Hearts, better 
than we can in the more even and cuſtomary 
Scenes of Life, when the Paſſions are all calm and 
till. And therefore would we know ourſelves, 
we ſhould be very attentive to our Frame, Tem- 

„ . we. ten AY 8 per, 
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as far as. poſſible, get above the Infiu- f 
ex of Exterirs, v @ mere au Show. 8 
A Man is, what his Heart is. The Knowledge 
of himſelf is the Knowledge of his Heart, which is 
| intirely'an inward Thing ; to the Knowledge of 
which then, outward Things (ſuch as a Man's. 
| Condition and State in the World) can contribute 
| nothing : But on the other hand, is too often a 
great Bar and Hindrance to him i in bis Purſuit 8 
| Self-Knowledge, | 
| (...) Are your eee in hs World 1s 
8 proſperous, take Care you do not judge of 
q yourſelf tao favourably on that Account. ig 
> BB Theſe Things are without you, and therefore 
enn never be the Meaſure of what is within; and 
however the World may reſpect you for them, they 
do not in the leaſt make PLES A wy or _ 
valuable Man. it 64d 
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you muſt intirely ſet aſide the Conſideration of 
your Ig 4 F. iy your Wit, Beauty, 
75 | 


Genius, 2 
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Genius, Health, Cc. which are all but the Ap- 
pendages or Trappings of a Man; a ſmooth and 
ſhining Varniſh, which may lacker over the baſeſt 
Metal (6). 
A Man may be'a good and TIN Man without 
theſe Things, and a bad and wretched one with 


| worſe for them. They are ſo far from being good 


and excellent in themſelves, that we often ſee Pro- 


vidence beſtows them upon the vileſt of Men, and 
in Kindneſs denies them to-ſome of the beſt. They 
are oftentimes the greateſt Temptations, and 
put a Man's TON and Frere a een. 


(2.) I your Condition in Life — Wa- 


ed? Do not judge the worſe of yourſelf᷑ for not 
having thoſe external I which others 
have. 


None will think the worſe of you for the Want 


of them, but thoſe who think the better of them- 
ſelves for having them: In both which they ſhew 


a very depraved and perverted Judgment, Theſe 


are (74 d ip nur) Things intirely without wr 


and out of our Power; for which a Man is nei- 


ther the better nor the worſe, but according as 
he uſes them : apy eker gu 


indifferent to them as they are to you. A good 
| ow. ions n gms. all the Oben of 
: his 
wn nter, dre re, — bu 
ate, intus te ipſe conſule. S. 
Nam genus, et proavos, et que non 5 ipſi, 
Viz ea noftra voco. | Ovid, Met, lib, xiii, 146+ 


_ 


Gi IX. is to be attained, $15: 
his low Fortune ; anda wicked Mani is a poor lit- 
tle Wretch in the Midſt of all his Grandeur (c). 

Mere we to follow the Judgment of the World, 
we ſhould indeed think otherwiſe of theſe Things; 
and by that Miſtake be led into a wrong Notion 
of ourſelves. But we have a better Rule to follow, 
to which if we adhere, the Conſideration of our 
external Condition in Life, whatever it be, will 
have no undue Influence on the Mind i in ĩts 2 


after hs Tan 


CHAP. IX. 


1 rhe prag id Self- Knowledge, a * Means 


40 Promote it. 


. T ET all your Self- Knowledge be — 


into Practice. 
The right Improvement of that Knowledge 
we have, is the beſt Way to attain more. 
The great End of Self- Knowledge is Self. So- 
verument ; without which (like all other) it is 
but a uſeleſs Speculation. And as all Knowledge ' 
is valuable in Proportion to its End, ſo this is the 
moſt excellent, only becauſe the Pradice * it i is 
of the moſt extenſive Uſe. 
'« Aboveall other Subjects (ſays an antient pious 
o Writer) ſtudy thine own Self. —For no Know- 


:  _ that terminates in Curiolity or ee 5 


ty 
(9 eee eoloſſus magaĩ 
 tudinem ſuam ſervabit, etiamſi ſteterit in puteo. Sen. Epiſh 27 
„ Pygmies are Pygmies ſtill, tho' plac'd en Alps; | 

« And A * 
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dis comparable to that which is of es and of all 
a uſeful Knowledpe, that is moſt ſo which conſiſts 
e in the due Care and juſt Notions of ourſelves. 
"5" This Study is a Debt which every one owes him- 
' © ſelf, Let us not then be ſo laviſh, ſo unjuſt as not to 
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"Pare m. 


< pay this Debt; by pending ſome Part, at leaſt, 


© if we cangot all or moſt of our Time and Care 
© upon that which has the moſt indefeaſible Claim 
to it. Govers your Paſſions; manage your AQi- 
- © ons with Prudence ; and where falſe Steps have 
been made, correct them for the future. Let no- 


© thing be allowed to grow headſtrong and diſor- 


« derly ;, but bring all under Diſeipline. Set all 


your Faults before your Eyes; and paſs Sentence 


* upon yourſelf with the ſame Severity as you 


* would do upon another, for whom 110 F 
© hath biaſſed your Judgment (d).“ 
What will our moſt exact and diligent Self. re- 


0 Fa 6 avail us, if, after all, we fink into Indo- 

lence and Sloth? Or what will it ſignify to be con - 
vinced that there is a great deal amiſs in ous De- 
portments and Diſpoſitions, if we ſit ſtill content - 
edly under that Conviction, without taking one 
Step towards a Reformation? It will indeed ren - 

der us but the more guilty in the Sight of GOD. 
And how: ſad a Thing will it be to have our Sef- 


Knowledge wetten we up in J W me 


. 
Examination is in * to Correction ind 


amen; We abuſe it and ourſelves, if 


4 «we oft in the Day Wong Hor 'e pw. 
| coi wei. 6 Is 


(4) 8, e Ml chop 3. 
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We are to review our daily Walk, chat we may 


<.reform it: and conſequently a daily Review will 
point out to us the Subject and Matter of our 
© future daily Care.” — 4 This Day (faith the 
4 Chriſtian upon his Review of Things at Night} 
4 loſt ſo much Time; particularly at 
«I took too great a Liberty; particularly in 


J omitted ſuch an Opportunity that might have 


_ & been improved to better Purpoſe. I miſmana- 
; & ged ſuch a Duty —— I find ſuch a Corruption 
4 often working; my old Infirmity =——— till _ 
& cleaves to me: How eaſily doth this Sin beſet 
« me. Oh! may I be more attentive for | 


« the Time to come, more watchful over my 


Heart take more Heed to my Ways! May I 
do ſo the next Day !” ——— © The Know- 


«© ledge of a Diſtemper is a good Step to a Cure; 


_ © at leaſt, it directe to proper Methods and Ap- 
_ «plications in order to it. Self-acquaintance 


© leads to Self-reformation. He that at the Cloſe of 


beach Day calls over what is paſt, inſpe&s himſelf,” 
© his Behaviour and Manners, will not fall into 
that Security, and thoſe uncenſured Follies te 


ate ſo common and ſo dangerous (). 


And it may not be improper, in Pm ts 
make us ſenſible of, and attentive to ſome of 


the- more ſecret Faults and Foibles of our Tem- 
pets, to pen them down at Night, according 
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the Day. By which Means, we ſhall not only 
have a more diſtint View of that Part of our 


Character to which we are generally moſt 


blind; but ſhall be able to diſcover ſome De- 
fects and Blemiſhes in it, which perhaps we ne- 
ver apprehended before. For the Wiles and 


Doublings of the Heart are ſometimes ſo hid- 
den and intricate, that it requires the niceſt 
Care and moſt ſteady AIR ECL to Wie and 


unfold them. 


For Inſtance; This Dor, I read an Au- 


© thor, whoſe Sentiments were very different 
«hom mine, and who expreſſed himſelf with 
much Warmth and Confidence. It excited 
© my Spleen, I own, and I immediately paſſed 
4a a ſevere Cenſure upon him. So that had 


he been preſent, and talked in the ſame Strain, 


« my ruffled Temper would have prompted me 
to uſe harſh and ungrateful Language, which 
might have occaſioned a very unchriſtian 
« Contention. But I now recollect, that tho” 
the Author might be miſtaken in thoſe Sen - 
« timents, (as I ſtill believe he was) yet by his 
« particular Circumſtances in Life, and the Me- 
* thod of his Education, he has been ſtrongly led 
into that Way of thinking. So that his Pre- 


judice is, pardonable ; but my Uncharitableneſs: ' 


+ is not; eſpecially, conſidering, that in many 
«£ ReſpeRs he has the Aſcendant of me. This 
« proceeded then from Uncharitableneſs, which is 
one Fault of my Temper I have to watch a- 
6 painſt; 3 and which I never was before ſo ſenſi- 

ble 


( 
$ 
« 
c 
4 
I 
.< 
4 


ble of, as I am now upon this Recollection. 
Learn more Moderation, and make more Al- 
© lowances for the miſtaken Opinions of others 


for the future. Be as charitable to others who 
differ from you, as you defire they ſhould be 
to you who differ as much from them. For it 
may be you cannot be more aſſured of being in 


the Right than they are. | 
Again; this Day I found myſelf buy 


. <inclined to- put in ſomething by Way of A- 
© batement to an excellent Character given of an 

+ abſent Perſon, by one of his great Admirers. 

' © Tt is true, I had the Command of myſelf to 
hold my Tongue. And it is well J had; for 
the Ardour of his Zeal would not have admit- 

© ted the Exception, (though I ſtill think that in 


© ſome Degree it was juſt) which might have 


+ raiſed a wrangling Debate about his Character, 

perhaps at the Expence of my own; or how- 
b ever occaſioned much Animoſity and Conten- 
| '$.tion,———— But I have fince examined the 


$ ſecret Spring of that Impulſe, and find it to be 


Envy; which I was not then ſenſible of; but 
my Antagoniſt had certainly imputed it to this, 
And had he taken the Liberty to have told me 
* fo, I much queſtion whether I ſhould have had 

_ © the Temper of the Philoſopher ; who, when 


* he was really injured, being aſked whether he 
© was angry or no, replied, No ; but I am confi 


- © dering with myſelf whether I ought not to be ſo. 
II doubt I ſhould not have had ſo much Com- 
. 2 ; but ſhould have immediately reſented 


K 2 1 "it 
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Lit as a falſe and malicious Aſperſion, But it 


© was certainly Envy, and nothing elſe ; for the | 
+ Perſon who was the Object of the een 


* was much my Superior in many Reſpects. And 


* the Exception that aroſe to my Mind was the 


only Flaw in his Character; which nothing but 
* quick- ſighted Envy could ry. Take hed 
© then of that Vice for the future. 
Again; this Day I was much ſurprized to 
« obſerve in myſelf the Symptoms of a Vice, 
. + which of all others, - I ever thought myſelf 
« moſt clear of; and have always expreſſed the 
_ + preateſt Deteſtation of in others, and that is 
1 ee For what ele could it be that 
prompted me to with-hotd my Charity from 


. my Fellow - Creature in Diſtreſs, on Pretence 
* that he was not in every Reſpect a proper 


Object; or to diſpenſe it ſo ſparingly: to ano- 
« ther, who I knew was ſo, on Pretence of 


having lately been at a conſiderable Expenct 


4, upon another Occaſion? This could proceed 
+ from nothing elſe but a latent Principle of 
_* Covetouſneſs ;. which though I never before ob- 
* ſerved: in myſelf, yet it is likely others have. 


O how inſcrutable are the Depths and Deceits 


 * of the Human Heart | ——— Had my Enemy 
brought againſt me a Charge of Indolence, 
+ Self-indulgence, or Pride, and Impatience, or 
n too quick Reſentment of Aﬀronts and In- 
„ juries, my own Heart muſt have confirmed 
the Accuſation, and forced me to plead guilty. 


a be * me we Bigotry, Self. opi- 
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© nion and Cenforiouſneſs, I ſhould have thought | 
© it proceeded from the ſame Temper in him- 
© elf, having rarely obſerved any Thing like 
it in my own. But had he charged me with 


© Covetouſneſs, I ſhould have taken it for down=- 


right Calumny, and deſpiſed the Cenſure with 
© Indignation and Triumph. And yet after all, 
©] find it had been but too true a Charge, —— 
O] how hard a Thing is it to know myſelf ? 
This, like all other Knowledge, the more 
] have of i ity the more te I am of my Want 
f N 


The Dificulty of PR BRAN and Self- 


poſſeſſion ariſes from the Difficulty of a thorough 
 Self-acquaintance which is neceſſary to it. 1 
fay a thor:ugh Self- acquaintance, ſuch as has been 
already ſet forth in its ſeveral Branches, (Part I.) 


For as Self-government is ſimply impoſlible (I 
mean conſidered as a Virtue) where Self-ignorance 


Cicero was without Doubt the vaineſt Man in Life; or he never” 


could have the Face to beſeech Cocceius, in writing the Roman Hiſ= 

tory, to ſet the Adminiſtrations of his Conſulſhip in the moſt diſtin 

| gviſhed Point of Glory, even at the Expence of Hiſtorical Truth ; 

and yet when he is begging a Favour of the like Kind even of Ca- 
to himſelf; he has theſe aſtoniſhing Words, —— Si quiſquam fuit 

uuquam remotus et natura et magis etiam (ut mihi quidem ſentire 


videor) ratione atque doctrinã ab 1NANI LAUDE ET $ERMONI® 
Bvs vorn, ego profeftd is ſum, lib, 15, Ep, 4. If ever any 
Mas was a STRANGER TO vain GLony, nd the Defire of Po- 
pular Applauſe, it is myſelf ; and this Diſpeſrion which I bave by: 


Nature, is (methinks ) grown yet fironger by Rea ſen and Phibſopby, 


Ah! how ſecretly doth Self-ignorance (not only infinuate in- 
to, but) conceal itſelf within the moſt n and beſt colliva- 


K 3 „ prevails, 
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prevails, ſo the Difficulty of it will decreaſe in 
Proportion to the Na erg in won mg ro 
tance improves. ' 

: Many; perhaps, may. hoes n 8 this a 
— and imagine that they know their pre- 
dominant Paſſions and Foibles very well, but ſtill 
find it extremely difficult to correct them. But 
let them examine this Point again, and perhaps 
they may find, that hat Difficulty ariſes either 
from their Defedt of Self- Knowledge (for it is in 


| - this as in other Kinds of Knowledge, wherein 


ſome are very ready to think themſelves much 
greater Proficients than they are) or elſe from 
their Neglect? to put in Practice that Degree of 
Self Knowledge they have. They know their 
particular Failings, yet will not guard againſt the 
immediate Temptations: to them. And they are 
often betrayed into the immediate Temptations. 
which overcome them, becauſe they are ignorant 
of, or de not guard againſt, the more remote 
| Temptations, which lead them into thoſe which: 
are more immediate and dangerous, which may 
not improperly be called the Temptations to- 
| Temptations; in obſerving and guarding againſt 
which, conſiſts a very neceſſary Part of Self- 
Knowledge, and the great Art of keeping clear 
of Danger, which, in our preſent State of Frailty, 
is the beſt Means of keeping clear of Sin. 
Jo correct what is amiſs, and to improve 
What is good in us, is ſuppoſed to be our hearty 
5 * and the your: End of all our Self- 
|  Feſearch. 
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reſearch. But ifwe do not endeavour aſter this, 


all our Labour after Selſ- Knowledge will be in 
vain. Nay, if we do not endeavour it, we can- 
not be ſaid heartily to deſire it. For there 
cis moſt of the Heart, where there is moſt of 
« the Will; and there is moſt of the Will, 
where there is moſt Endeavour; and where 
«© there is moſt Endeavour, there is genrfuã moſt 
« Sueceſs. So that Endeavour muſt prove the Trufſn 
© of our Deſire, and Succels will generally prove 
© the Sincerity of our Endeavour (). This, Ithink, 

ve may ſafely ſay, without attributing too much to 
the Power of the Human Will, conſidering that 


we are rational and free Agents, and conſidering 
what effectual Aſſiſtance is offered to them who 


ſeek it, to tender their Endeavours ſucceſsful if 
they are ſincere. Which introduces the Subject 
of the following Chapter. "944 


CHAP. 2 


Fervent and fraquens: Prayer the a ee 
Means for obtaining true Seh Aae, 


ASTLY, the loft Means to .. Knowledge: 
which I ſhall mention in, frequent and deuout: 
| Apſcetion to the Fountain of Light, and the. Fa- 


ther of our Spirits, to aſſiſt us in this important 
Study, and give us the true Knowledge of ** 
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| This 1 mention lf. a not as as leaſt, e 
the contrary, as the greateſt and beſt Means of 
all, to attain a right and thorough Knowledge 


of ourſelves: and the Way to render all the Reſt 


effectual. And therefore, though it be the laſt 
Means mentioned, it is 1 firſt that ſhould a | 
uſed. bo : - 
Would we Each oP on we 1 oor 
converſe not only with ourſelves in Meditation, 
but with GOD in Prayer. In the loweſt Pro- 
- tration of Soul, beſeeching the Father of our 
Spirits to diſcover them to us; in whoſe Light 
we may ſee Light, where before there was no- 
thing but-Darkneſs; to make known to us the 
Depth and Devices of our Heart. For without 
the Grace and Influence of his Divine Hlumina- 


tions and Inſtructions, our Hearts will, after all 


our Care and Pains to know them, ol certain- 
ly deceive us. And Self-love will fo prejudice 
the Underſtanding, a as to Ry: us ait in Self-ig- 
norance. 

The firſt Thing we are to do in order to Self- 
Knowledge i is, to aſſure ourſelves that our Hearts 
are deceitful above all Things, And the next is, 
to remember that the Lord ſearcheth the Hearts, 
and trieth the Reins , i. e. that He, the (KepSroy-. 
voc ne) Searcher of all Hearts t, hath a perfeQ 
Knowledge of them, deceitful. as they are. 
Which Conſideration, as it ſuggeſteth to us the 
enten Mai to induce us to labour after 

a true 


0 Yer ul, 10. +2 Chron xxiii. 9. 
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a true Knowledge of them Abe ſo it di- 
rects us at the ſame Time how we may attain 
this Knowledge; viz. by a humble and impor- 
tunate Application to Him, to whom alone they 
are known, to make them knen to us. And 
this, by the free and near Acceſs which his Holy 
Spirit hath to our Spirits, he can effectually do va- 
rious Ways ; viz, hy fixing our Attentions ; by 
quickning our Apprehenſions; removing our 
Prejudices, (which, like a falſe Medium before 
the Eye of the Mind, prevents its ſeeing Things 
in a juſt and proper Light ;) by mortifying our 
Pride; ſtrengthening the intellective and reflect- 
ing Faculties ; and enforcing. upon the Mind a 
"lively Senfe and Knowledge of its greateſt Happi- 
'neſs and Duty; and fo awakening the Soul from 
what catnal Security and Indifference about its beſt 
Intereſts, into which a too ferious Attention to 
the World is apt to betray it. „ f 
Beſides, Prayer is a very proper Expedient 
for attaining 'Self- -Knovoledge, as the actual En- 
gagement of the Mind in this devotional Ex- 
erciſe is in (itſelf a great Help to it. For the 
"Minn is never in a better Frame, than when 
it is intently and devoutly engaged in this Duty, 
It has then the deſt Apprehenſions of GOD, 
the trueſt Notions of itſelf, and the juſteſt Sen 
timents of eardhly Things; ; the cleareſt Con- 
ceptions of i its own Weakneſs, and the deepeſt 
Seale of its own Vilenels ; and conſequently i 1 


> 
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an the beſt Diſpoſition that can be, to receive F 


true and right Knowledge of itſelf, 


And, Oh! could we but always think of. 
ourſelves in ſuch a Manner, or could we but 
always be in a Diſpoſition. to think of ourſelves 
in ſuch a Manner, as we ſometimes do in the 
Fetvour of our Humiliations before the Throne 


of Grace, how great a Progreſs ſhould we ſoon 
make in this important Science.? Which, evi- 


' dently ſhews the Neceſſity of ſuch devout and 
humble Engagements of the Soul, and how 


happy a Means they are to attain a 125 Sel if- de- 
i 1 2 


— . - f 5 


AND NOW, N whoever 44 art 


chat has taken the Pains to peruſe theſe Sheets, 
whatever be thy . Circumſtances. or Condition 
in the World, whatever thy” Capacity or Un- 
derſtanding, whatever thy Occupations and En- 
gagements, whatever thy favourite Sentiments 
and Principles, or whatever Religious Sect or 


Party thou eſpouſeſt, know for certain, that 
thou haſt been deeply intereſted in what thou 
haſt been reading; whether thou haſt attended 
to it or no. For it is of no leſs Concern 
to thee than the Security of thy Peace, and 
\ "Uſefulneſs in this Woll. and Ws Happineſs 
in another; and relates to all thy Intereſts, both 
as a Man and a Chriſtian, - 
Hou Teen ſomethſhg of thine own Image in the 


Perhaps thou | 


Glaſs A 


* 


ei x. 11 „ ©” AGE. 
- Glaſs that bas now been held up to thee. And © © | 
| wilt thou go away, and ſoon forget what Man- -4 
ner of Perſon thou art ?; — Perhaps, thou haſt 9 
met with ſome Things thou doſt not well under- 
ſtand or approve. But ſhall that take off thine 
Attention from thoſe Things thou doſt under- 
ſtand and approve, and art convinced of the Ne- 
ceſſity of If thou haſt received no Improve- 
ment, no Benefit from this plain practical Trea - 
tiſe thou haſt now peruſed ; read it over again. 
The ſame Thought, you know, often impreſſes 
one more at one Lime than another. And we 
ſometimes receive mote Knowledge and Profit 1 
' by the ſecond Peruſal gf u Book than by the firſt, ' BN 
And I would fain hope that thou wilt find ſome- 


* 


ö thing in this that may ſet chy Thoughts on Work, 1 1 
| | and which, by the Bleſſing of GOD, may make 
: . thee more obſervant of thy Heart and Conduct; | 
| and in Conſequence of that a more ſolid, ſerious, . 9 
|: * eſtabliſhed Chriftfan, - j il 
| But will you, after all, deal by this Book I 
; hs have now read, as you have dealt by many 1 
l Sermons you have dear? Paſs your Judgment 1 
j . upors it according to your received and eſtabliſh» - 

l ed get of Notions; and condemn or applaud it, 

d only as it is agrecable or diſagreeable to themz 

$ and commend of cenſure-it, only as it ſuits or... 

n does not ſuit your particular Tote; without at- 

: WB tending to the real Weight, Importance, and 

0 
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N and Satisfaction, which ſome bs 4 | 
it may poſſibly have given you; to aſſent to 
the Importance of the Subject, the Juſtneſs of the 
Sentiment, or the Propriety of ſome of the Obſer- 
vations you have been reading; and ſo diſmiſs al! 
without any further Concern about the Matter? 


Believe it, O Chriſtian Reader, If this be 
all the Advantage you gain by it, it wefe ſcatce 
Worth while to have confined yourſelf ſo long to 
the Peruſal of it. It has aimed, it has ſincerely 
aimed, to do you a much greater Benefit; to 
bring you to a better Acquaintance with one you 
expreſs a particular Regard for, and who is capa» { 
ble of being the beſt Friend, or the worſt Enemy, 
you have in the World; and that is Yowrſelf.——— * 
It was deſigned to convince you, that would you 
live and act conſiſtently, either as a Man, or a 
Chriſtian, you muſt {now yourſelf; and to per- 
ſuade you under the Influence of the fategoiag 
 Motives, and by the Help of the fore - mentioned 
Directions, to make Self- Knowledge the great Stu- 
dy, and Self-government the great Buſineſs of your 
Life. In which Reſolution may Almighty GOD 
<onfirm you ; and in which great Buſineſs may 
his Grace aſſiſt you, againſt all future Diſcoura; e- 


ments and Diſtractions? With Him 1 leave the 


Succeſs of the Whole; to whom be EP a 
' Praile for ever. rt 0 EIN 93:59s 
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